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NOTE ON TRANSLATION AND TRANSLITERATION 


To make transparent the decisions I made in the English translations, I have trans- 
literated in the endnotes the Sinhala-language songs, poems, and quotations. 
All the translations are mine, unless otherwise indicated in the endnotes or text. 
Except for proper and place names, I follow the common transliteration system 
for Sinhala. Vowels marked with a macron indicate long vowels (a, 4, i, ū, ē, 6). 
The retroflex consonants are indicated with a dot below (t, d). "N? "1? and “sh” 
have two forms—mūrdhaja and dantaja. The usage of one or the other depends on 
orthographic rules and conventions. The mūrdhaja nayanna Le) is transliterated 
as n and the dantaja nayanna (ð) as n. The mūrdhaja layanna (€) is transliterated 
as | and the dantaja layanna (c) as l. The mürdhaja shayanna Le) is transliterated 
as s and the dantaja shayanna (a) as š. The Sinhala umlaut appears in short form 
as d and long form as d. The prenasalized consonants are written as rid, rid, ng, and 
mb. According to convention, I indicate the Sinhala "v/w" (©) with v rather than w. 
The letter ay (o) is written as n. The gātapilla (a) is indicated with y and the yansaya 
(5) is transliterated as ya. However, when transliterating some words in which a 
yansaya is followed by a yayanna—such as 2»99:5co—the yansaya is omitted and 
the word appears as kāvya. 
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Mahagama Sekera (1929-76) was a Sinhalese lyricist and poet from Sri Lanka. In 
1966 Sekera gave a lecture in which he argued that a test of a good song was to 
take away the music and see whether the lyric could stand on its own as a piece of 
literature.’ Here I have translated the Sinhala-language song Sekera presented as 
one that aced the test.? The subject of this composition, like the themes of many 
songs broadcast on Sri Lankas radio since the late 1930s, was related to Buddhism, 
the religion of the country’s majority. 


The Niranjana River 

Flowed slowly along the sandy plains 

The day the Buddha reached enlightenment. 

The Chief of the Three Worlds attained samadhi in meditation. 
He was liberated at that moment. 


In the cool shade of the snowy mountain ranges 
The flowers’ fragrant pollen 

Wafted through the sandalwood trees 

Mixed with the soft wind 

And floated on. 


When the leaves and sprouts 

Of the great Bodhi tree shook slightly 
The seven musical notes rang out. 

A beautiful song came alive 

Moving to the tāla. 
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The day the Venerable Sanghamitta 

Brought the branch of the Bodhi tree to Mahamevuna Park 
The leaves of the Bodhi tree danced 

As if there was such a thing as a 

“Mahabo Vannama?? 


The writer of this song is Chandrarathna Manawasinghe (1913-64).* In the Sinhala 
language he is credited as the gita racakaya (lyricist). Manawasinghe alludes in the 
text to two Buddhist legends and a Sinhalese style of dance. The first legend is the 
story of the Buddha's enlightenment. The second is the tale of Sanghamitta, who 
brought a sapling of the sacred Bodhi tree to Sri Lanka to spread the Buddhist 
doctrine. In the final stanza Manawasinghe playfully suggests that the Bodhi trees 
leaves, under which the Buddha achieved enlightenment, were delighted to find a 
home in Sri Lanka to the extent that they danced to a new vannama (Sinhala court 
song) called the “Mahabo Vannama” (The vannama of the Great Bodhi Tree).° 

The English translation may convey useful information about the song’s mean- 
ing. But it communicates little about the Sinhala-language text’s formal features. 
Manawasinghe created a new poetic meter for this song. Throughout the first half 
of the twentieth century, Sinhala poets often wrote quatrains (four-line stanzas) 
with lines having an equal amount of syllabic instants, which are metrical units 
of time that scholars in the fields of phonetics and phonology term mora. Mora is 
known in Sinhala poetry as mātrā, which can be either light (luhu, laghu) or heavy 
(guru).° 

Manawasinghes poetic meter was new because his four stanzas diverged from 
the convention of four lines with an equal amount of matra. One could analyze 
Manawasinghe’s lyric like this: the first line of each stanza has three phrases that 
are eight, eight, and ten matra. The second comprises two phrases that are five and 
ten matra, respectively. The third line has four phrases that are five, ten, five, and 
five mātrā, respectively.” Consider, for example, the mātrā groupings in the first 
stanza here. Each long vowel, indicated with a macron, counts as two matra: 


Text of Stanza1 Matra Structure 
valitala atarē—hemihita basina—néranjana nadiyē 8—8—10 
gayahisa—vadasita buduvunuda 5—10 
tilohimi—moksuva lada mohoté—samadi—bavana 5—10—5—5 


The songs formal and semantic features surely factored into Sekeras judgment 
that Manawasinghe’s composition could stand on its own as a piece of literature. 
One can conjecture further that Sekera’s evaluation was influenced by the medium 
through which he contemplated the literary features of Manawasinghes song lyric. 
In 1957 Manawasinghe had printed the radio songs text in a songbook (fig. 1).* 
When Sekera reflected on the literary qualities of Manawasinghes creation, 
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FIGURE 1. "Mahabē Vannama” (Vannama of the Great Bodhi Tree). Chandrarathna 
Manawasinghe, Komala Rēkhā (Colombo: New Lila Mudranalaya, 1957), 21. Courtesy 
of Udaya Manawasinghe. 
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Sekera’s contemplation was likely akin to the experience of silently reading mod- 
ern poetry in print. 


ETHNOMUSICOLOGY AND THE STUDY 
OF SONG TEXTS 


When I conducted research in Sri Lanka about the modern history of Sinhala 
song, I struggled to translate texts of radio songs like Manawasinghes because of 
its literary lexicon, formal features, poetic syntax, and allusions to Sinhala Bud- 
dhist legends. I also struggled to understand Sinhala-language articles that asked 
questions about the literary aspects of such songs. Many of the articles began with 
the question, “what is song?” (gitaya yanu kumakda?). I expected such articles to 
focus on Sinhala “music.” However, the authors would invariably define song in 
relation to poetry and then launch into content analysis of lyrics and poetry.” 

“Lyrics and poetry?” I thought, “What does the relationship between lyrics and 
poetry have to do with making music?” I was trained in the academic discipline of 
ethnomusicology, a branch of knowledge that came into being in America in the 
1950s due to a fusion between comparative musicology and cultural anthropology. 
Ethnomusicologists study how people make and experience music and why doing 
so is important to them. 

One might assume that the production of song texts would occupy an impor- 
tant place in the scholarship of ethnomusicologists. The study of song texts had 
been a major issue in chapters 9 and 10 of Alan P. Merriams seminal The Anthro- 
pology of Music (1964)? When I entered graduate school in 2006, however, inter- 
est in the study of song texts had waned in favor of the two traditional features 
of ethnomusicology: music analysis and ethnography." Indeed, the challenge of 
ethnomusicology is to combine cultural anthropology participant-observation 
with comparative musicology's music analysis. 

Yet this challenge seems to have left little room for the focused discussion of 
song text. Translations and analyses of song texts, admittedly, do appear in articles 
and monographs written by ethnomusicologists. But ethnomusicologists tend to 
consider song texts worthy of analysis when analyzed in relation to musical sound 
or live performance." Because ethnomusicologists tend to accord much value to 
the text-in-relation-to-music approach, scholars who aim to contribute to the field 
rarely devote sustained attention to song texts themselves.” Consequently, song 
lyricists are not a commonly discussed social actor in ethnomusicology. 

When ethnomusicologists favor ethnography and music analysis over song 
texts, one problem may consequently arise: there exists a limitation on the kinds 
of questions that can be asked about the efforts of songwriters. Ethnomusicolo- 
gists have seldom attempted to explain why, for example, songwriters at a particu- 
lar historical juncture attempted to write literary instead of colloquial song texts. 
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To attempt to answer such a question, ethnomusicologists will need to develop 
critical methods that diverge from the standard approach of ethnography and 
music analysis. 

The need for new critical methods is especially pronounced when confronted 
with the genre of radio song created in postcolonial Sri Lanka, because it is a type 
of song with an accompanying scholarly discourse that often places more empha- 
sis on song texts than music itself (recall that Sekera argued that the measurement 
of a good song was to remove the music and judge whether the lyric could stand 
on its own as a piece of literature). Also, this genre of song was not intended for 
live stage performance.'* Admittedly, there was the performance in the radio sta- 
tion’s studio. Yet the purpose of this live performance was to create a unique aural 
experience transmitted by radio waves. 

How did songwriters produce a unique aural experience? In the 1950s, when 
Manawasinghe was active as a songwriter, the common practice was to imitate 
an Indian film song melody but compose new Sinhala lyrics roughly according to 
the Indian film song text’s long and short matra. In Sri Lanka the practice came 
to be known derogatorily as vacana danava (“putting words”). The term alluded 
to the idea that a Sinhalese songwriter merely had to put words onto an Indian 
film song’s text like an unskilled mason clumsily puts one brick on top of another. 
"Vacana danava,’ wrote Manawasinghe, “was a term used to describe how lyricists 
would take the words of a Hindi-language song and replace them with Sinhala- 
language words that sounded somewhat the same?» In this environment, most 
Sinhalese songwriters did not think of song as an elevated form of expression. 

This context helps to shed light on why radio songwriters like Manawasinghe 
were eager to circulate their song texts through print: print possessed the power to 
poeticize. Print stripped away the sounds of music and bestowed on the ephem- 
eral language of song a literary fixity. In other words, print transformed an aural 
experience of listening to music into a visual experience of reading poetry. Print 
also endowed the songwriter with authorship at a time when record labels did not 
print the names of lyricists on their gramophone records. Print clearly contributed 
to the conditions of possibility for Mahagama Sekera to take the music away and 
analyze the semantic and formal features of song texts. 

What approach, then, does Modernizing Composition attempt to introduce 
to ethnomusicology? I seek to rethink the phenomenon of song texts through 
an interdisciplinary intervention. One can identify two forms of interdisciplin- 
ary scholarship: the theoretical and areal. Theoretical scholars analyze a subject 
studied in depth by colleagues in their home discipline, but they deploy theory 
from outside the discipline to illuminate an unseen facet of the subject. In con- 
trast, areal scholars focus on a particular period and place to reveal a basis for 
comparison between seemingly disparate phenomena. Modernizing Composition 
is an example of the areal approach because the manuscript focuses on one period 
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and place—twentieth-century Sri Lanka—to compare song texts and poetry. I fo- 
cus on song produced for theater, gramophone, or radio, as well as poetry crafted 
in metered quatrains or free verse.* In the following section I explain why my 
particular case study necessitated this dual focus. 


“WHAT IS SONG?” 


Given my training in ethnomusicology to privilege ethnography and analysis of mu- 
sical sound, I felt frustrated that the Sinhala articles I was reading contained little 
information about musicians and music but much about lyricists, song texts, and po- 
etry. I became more confused when I opened up books that claimed to analyze poetry 
but found exegeses of song lyrics instead. As I dug deeper, however, I started to pay 
closer attention to the Sinhala essays that asked, “what is song?” One such essay was 
Sunil Ariyaratne’s introduction to the first anthology of modern Sinhala song lyrics.” 

In the essay Ariyaratne attempted to answer the question, “what is song?” by 
describing the differences between song and poetry. Some differences were obvi- 
ous to me: one person can write a poem. But a song needs a lyricist, composer, and 
singer. A poem is a reading experience. Song is an aural experience. Poems have 
no refrain. Songs do. Poems can be long. Songs must be under five minutes and 
usually have three or four sections at most. Readers of poems must read the text 
multiple times to comprehend the meaning. Listeners of song should be able to 
grasp the meaning after one hearing." 

These differences may seem obvious today. Nevertheless, they are distinctions 
with origins in the early twentieth century. Such distinctions became normal in 
South Asia and other world regions after the introduction of gramophone song at 
the turn of the twentieth century and the concomitant growth of publishers who 
printed modern poetry in vernacular languages. 

Traditionally, in South Asia there were no clear distinctions between poetry 
and song. Literature tended to be experienced in ways that today are reserved for 
song: a poem was made known to the public when it was first recited from a writ- 
ten text for an audience.” Literature almost invariably meant poetry, and “poetry” 
in South Asia was a practice in which a performer usually sang texts rich in poetic 
meters, rhyme schemes, and musical styles. That is why, to take an example from 
East India, the Odia-language poet Fakiramohan Senapati wrote in his autobiog- 
raphy sometime in the 1860s that the ordinary literate people at that time were not 
used to printed works, especially to prose: “Whenever they [the literate people] 
tried to read the few Oriya [Odia-language prose] books in existence such as Niti- 
katha or Hitopadesha,” Senapati observed, “they would try to sing the words and 
express surprise and irritation at not being able to find the rhyme or metre”** 
On the one hand, then, Ariyaratne’s song-poetry distinctions can be traced to the 
global onset of gramophone song at the turn of the twentieth century. 
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On the other hand, Ariyaratne discussed differences between song and poetry 
that were less obvious to me because of their roots in the lifeworlds of premodern 
Sri Lanka and South Asia. One song-poetry difference was specific to the Sinhala 
language itself, a language with traditions of poetry and criticism that date from 
at least the seventh century Cp." Ariyaratne maintained that poets enjoy freedom 
when selecting lexicon, but lyricists must select certain types of words. Because 
lyricists should select lexicon that has a musical quality (sugéya), they ought to em- 
ploy svarānta vacana (Sinhala words ending in a vowel) and refrain from halanta 
vacana (Sinhala words ending in a consonant). 

Ariyaratne also mentioned a uniquely South Asian distinction between 
song and poetry: songwriters should give pride of place to sabda dhvaniya, 
aesthetic sentiment derived from the sounds in language, whereas poets must 
accord prominence to artha dhvaniya, aesthetic sentiment derived from mean- 
ing in language. The distinction underscored Sri Lanka’s historical connec- 
tions with India: the terms artha (meaning), Sabda (meaning-bearing sound), 
and dhvani (communication of aesthetic experience with language through 
the method of suggestion) were categories of analysis developed by Sanskrit 
grammarians and logicians of ancient India.” Sinhala songwriters and poets 
also commonly use the ancient Indian term rasa (sentiment; emotion evoked 
in the listener) in discussions of Sinhala song and poetry. In Sri Lanka these 
Sanskrit terms for literary analysis can be traced to the early centuries of the 
second millennium, when Sinhala poets began to craft poems sensitive to the 
Sanskrit philosophy of language and its tradition of literary criticism. Ari- 
yaratne’s multifaceted conception of the differences between poetry and song 
thus provide us with a compelling introduction to twentieth-century Sinhala- 
language song and poetry’s layers of modern and premodern, as well as local, 
regional, and global influences. 

I derived the principal questions that motivated me to write this book from 
the issues thus far discussed: Manawasinghes poetic song lyric about the Buddha's 
enlightenment; the traditional nature of song and poetry in South Asia; and Ari- 
yaratne's and Sekeras perspectives on song as an art form that must be considered 
in relation to poetry. The monograph’s main questions are as follows: Why did 
Sinhalese lyricists compose poetic songs in the twentieth century? Why did Sekera 
contend that “a test of a good song was to take the music away and see whether the 
lyric could stand on its own as a piece of literature”?** Why did Ariyaratne define 
modern song in relation to poetry? If Ariyaratne thought it was crucial to study 
Sinhala song in relation to poetry, would it be fair for me to isolate song without 
paying attention to poetry? I became convinced that if I focused on song and kept 
poetry at a distance I would overlook something important, important not only 
to music history in Sri Lanka but also to the history of the performing arts and 
literature in modern South Asia. 
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MODERNIZING COMPOSITION AND THE 
STUDY OF SONG AND POETRY IN 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY SOUTH ASIA 


Sinhalese lyricists, poets, singer-songwriters, and composers in twentieth-century 
Sri Lanka tended to hail from the Buddhist middle class. I use the term “Buddhist 
middle class” to refer to a wide cross-section of the Sinhala-educated popula- 
tion, which included teachers who worked in Sinhala-language schools, white- 
collar workers, bureaucrats, journalists, Buddhist monks, Ayurvedic physicians, 
village headmen, and small businessmen.” Because this monograph focuses on 
this demographic group, it enriches the literature concentrated in South Asian 
studies and ethnomusicology that considers the way the middle class national- 
ized and classicized music and literature in South Asia in the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries.” In this study I subsume processes like nationalization and 
classicization under the umbrella term of modernizing, hence the title Modern- 
izing Composition. 

I define modernizing in this book as the process whereby members of a social 
group made a particular domain—literature, music, art, law, education, medicine, 
and so on—contemporary through what they believed to be the most relevant ide- 
ologies, methods, themes, and styles. Although I employ the word modernizing, I 
emphasize the idea of making cultural production contemporary, and I reject the 
term’s association with now-discarded theories of modernization that suggested 
Westernization was inevitable and all encompassing. It is well known now that 
modernity and Westernization were never identical." 

Because modernizing the composition of song and poetry is the princi- 
ple theme of this monograph, I must also define what I mean by the concepts 
of modern and modernity. Regarding the former, Sheldon Pollock has argued 
that modern and premodern are far from the absolute concepts that the terms 
themselves suggest: European modernity has premodern facets, and premodern 
South Asian cultural production displays modern features. Nevertheless, Pollock 
ultimately distinguishes the premodern from the modern based on the histori- 
cal arrival of practices and theories from European expansion. I believe this is a 
helpful demarcation, and I consider the songs and poems analyzed in this book 
to be modern simply because they were created after the onset of colonialism in 
Sri Lanka. 

Regarding modernity, this book could be described in one sentence as “an 
attempt to understand manifestations of modernity in a colonial and postcolo- 
nial society.” It is now well understood that modernity was not a purely Western 
European process that all societies were destined to undergo. Britain’s modernity 
is inconceivable without taking into account the countries it colonized. Likewise, 
India’s modernity is equally as inconceivable without taking into account the ma- 
terial and ideological influence of colonialism. 
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Thus, many scholars in South Asian studies today accept Sanjay Subrahmanyams 
definition, which describes modernity as “a global and conjunctural phenomenon, 
not a virus that spreads from one place to another. It is located in a series of historical 
processes [like colonialism] that brought relatively isolated societies into contact”? 
Although I would change the definition to read “a series of historical processes and 
power relations that brought relatively isolated societies into contact Subrahman- 
yam provides us with a definition unburdened with Eurocentric assumptions. 

Ethnomusicologists today also reject Eurocentric narratives regarding modern 
musical change. Such narratives were common in scholarship published in the late 
1970s and 1980s. At this time scholars described musical traditions as autonomous 
entities that adapted to or survived the threat of Western impact.” This portrayal 
was a reaction against the earlier contention that non-Western and folk traditions 
were static systems. In 1976 Daniel Neuman suggested that an ethnomusicology 
of culture change would need to come to terms with Westernization.*° In 1980 
Neuman contended that the forces of Western modernity possessed the power to 
shatter tradition.” In 1985 Bruno Nettl countered that the spread of Western music 
created unparalleled diversity in music around the world.” 

Eurocentric narratives about musical change shifted after ethnomusicologists 
grappled with scholarship concerning the reinvention of tradition and the field of 
postcolonial studies. In 2006 Amanda Weidman argued that South Indian classi- 
cal music was not threatened by Western modernity but reinvented due to efforts 
of social actors to negotiate colonial modernity.? More recently, David Fossum, 
Rachel Harris, and Katherine Butler Schofield have published case studies that 
reveal how social actors engaged in canonization processes in Turkmenistan, Xin- 
jiang Uyghur Autonomous Region, and North India, respectively, before the onset 
of modernization or European colonialism.3* 

I thus wish to suggest that the problem faced by ethnomusicologists and South 
Asian studies scholars is no longer a Eurocentric conception of modernity. This 
monograph is an attempt to steer dialogue in a different direction to address over- 
looked problems in the historiography of literature and the performing arts. The 
historiography tends to assume that it is natural to bifurcate the study of musi- 
cians and littérateurs into the two disciplines of ethnomusicology and South Asian 
studies. Yet the division of the study of music and literature into two disciplines, 
I contend, is problematic because it discourages the analysis of the relationship 
between song and poetry. The themes, imagery, and styles of Sinhala poetry and 
song developed in similar ways after the onset of gramophone song and the growth 
of religious, linguistic, and postcolonial nationalism. One thus begins to wonder 
whether the division of the study of music and literature into two disciplines tends 
to obscure rather than illuminate. 

Perhaps an even more significant problem in the scholarship of contemporary 
South Asia is the routine failure to account for regions outside of North and South 
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India and for languages other than major ones, such as English, Tamil, Hindi, Ban- 
gla, and Urdu. It is thus easy to find secondary scholarship about North and South 
Indian classical music, Hindi and Tamil poetry, or Indian literature written in 
English, but scholarship about song and poetry from countries such as Sri Lanka, 
the Maldives, or Bhutan is sparse if not completely absent. Because Anglophone 
South Asian studies has tended to represent South Asia through the lens of North 
and South India, our understanding of literature and the performing arts through- 
out twentieth-century South Asia remains inadequate. 

One aspect of the regional and linguistic biases in the Anglophone historiogra- 
phy of South Asian literature and the performing arts can be found in the received 
narrative that modern Indian and Western cultures are “similar but different.” This 
characterization dominates scholars’ attempts to challenge Eurocentric assump- 
tions. Sumathi Ramaswamy suggests that Tamil-language devotion (tamilpparru) 
is similar to but different from the phenomenon known in English as “linguistic na- 
tionalism.’ Francesca Orsini argues that the “Hindi public sphere” resembles but 
differs from the Western European public sphere theorized by Jürgen Habermas 2 
Dipesh Chakrabarty asserts that the poetic vision of Rabindranath Tagore drew 
on “imagination” similar to but different from the imagination of European poets. 
"Imagination; Chakrabarty argues, is a “mentalist” and “subject-centered catego- 
ry” inflected with the European thought of Immanuel Kant, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Joseph von Schelling, David Hume, and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Yet Tagore's 
imagination in his verse about Mother India is based on darshan (divine sight), an 
idea with no clear correlate in Western thought.” 

Such studies are important because they challenge Eurocentric assumptions 
that elide differences between India and the West. Yet they remain inadequate be- 
cause they tend to center the attention on the dyadic relationship between India 
and the West. Our understanding of literature and music in twentieth-century 
South Asia has thus remained somewhat blind to the power relations that existed 
within modern South Asia. 

When the middle class in Sri Lanka set out to modernize song and poetry, they 
did not do so exclusively in relation to the West. Although the Western legacy 
in Sri Lankan song and poetry was admittedly a factor, Sri Lankas geographic 
proximity to and historical connections with the hegemonic Indian subcontinent 
assumed increasing significance in the twentieth century. In this monograph I 
propose an asymmetric triadic model in which Sri Lankan songwriters and poets 
attempted to create works that responded both to the West and to North India, but 
more often directly to North India.* 

Sheldon Pollock's theory of “cosmopolitan vernacularism" thus holds great rel- 
evance for this monograph. Although Pollock reserves the term for the exploration 
of premodern literature, this study asserts that the concept has relevance for the 
twentieth century too. Cosmopolitan vernacularism describes how actors deploy 
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a local language in new ways when they localize literature that is “superposed” and 
“cosmopolitan.” By “cosmopolitan” Pollock refers to an elite form of culture that 
travels outside its site of origin. By “superposed” Pollock describes what he identi- 
fies as the process of “superposition,” when new local genres develop in reaction to 
dominating forms of preexistent literature.*° 

South Asian studies scholars and ethnomusicologists of South Asia tend to as- 
sume that in twentieth-century South Asia, superposition meant the development 
of new local genres in response to the impact of cultural production from the colo- 
nizing West. In Sri Lanka, however, the West was not the most dominant presence 
in songwriters and poets attempts to modernize song and poetry. The majority of 
Sinhala songs and poems in the twentieth century developed in reaction to North 
Indian influences. In the early twentieth century, Sinhalese playwrights modeled 
a new form of local theater (nurthi) from North Indian Parsi theater, while Sin- 
halese songwriters of gramophone song imitated the melodies and short and long 
syllables of Hindi film songs. In the 1940s a cultural movement (the Hela Havula 
movement) was created in opposition to North Indian cultural influence, and also 
Rabindranath Tagore (the first Indian Nobel laureate) began to impact Sinhala 
song and poetry. In the 1950s Sinhala songwriters modeled the radio opera on 
Sanskrit literature and North Indian classical music, while other songwriters ad- 
opted the theory of musical nationalism that Professor S. N. Ratanjankar brought 
to the island from North India. 


RESEARCH 


Given the thousands of Sinhala songs and poems that could be excerpted in a 
study about song and poetry in the twentieth century, one of the biggest challenges 
was to decide which works to translate and discuss. This book could have been 
written in an innumerable amount of ways. Thus, the excerpts should not be con- 
sidered definitive. The excerpts I chose were those that left the greatest impression 
on me when I conducted research in Sri Lanka during the twenty-four months 
that passed between June 2009 and June 2011, in December 2014, and when I stud- 
ied my sources back in the United States. 

In Sri Lanka I listened to recordings in the Sri Lankan Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion’s digital archives and gramophone archives and on compact discs released by 
SLBC. I also studied the songs as texts printed in compilations of song or Sinhala- 
language monographs and chapters in edited volumes that analyzed the lives and 
works of songwriters. Many of the examples of poetry found in this study were 
accessed in sources at the Sri Lankan National Library. Others I found in edited 
collections of poetry, such as those edited by P.M. Senarathna and published by 
Godage and Brothers as part of the book series titled Colomba Kavi Sanhita (Col- 
lections of Colombo Poetry). 
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In addition to these sources, I gleaned insights into the works of song and po- 
etry through interviews conducted with songwriters, poets, scholars, and com- 
posers; e-mail correspondences with poets and their family members; discussions 
with employees at the Sri Lankan Broadcasting Corporation; and conversations 
with scholars at the University of Colombo, University of Peradeniya, and the 
University of the Visual and Performing Arts. I also attempted to broaden my 
knowledge by studying other writings that the songwriters and poets authored in 
Sinhala newspapers, magazines, literary journals, and books published between 
1900 and 1965. These sources I accessed at the Sri Lankan National Archives and 
the Sri Lankan National Library. 


TWO BASIC PREMISES 


In this book I accept Herbert P. Phillips’s basic premise that song and poetry 
are “refractions or distillations, rather than reflections or replicas, of the life and 
thought of the societies in which they are written” A refraction is a change in 
direction of a wave due to the particular medium through which it is transmitted. 
Songs and poems may be considered refractions because they depend as much on 
the author’s social position, biases, and rhetorical motives as on the expectations 
of audiences and the cultural and historical contexts to which the writing refers. 
As a result, poets and songwriters create sources that can serve as windows into 
certain peoples’ experiences of history. As Phillips writes about modern literary 
figures in Thailand, “They entertain or amuse; mobilize public opinion for social 
action; glorify, beautify, sacralize—and often desacralize—cherished beliefs or 
institutions; create cynosures for public attention and raise social consciousness; 
and crystallize new ways of looking at things, although typically what is being 
looked at is already quite familiar. However, underlying all these contributions is 
a single noetic purpose: to provide their readers with a codification of the world 
that is cognitively and aesthetically credible and, in so doing, to define what is 
right and wrong with the universe, what is consequential, and what should be 
remembered.” 

Each social actor discussed in this study sought to accomplish at least one of 
these objectives and thereby asserted what he believed to be important. During 
the colonial period, for example, many poets and songwriters attempted to cre- 
ate cynosures for public attention and raised consciousness about the necessity of 
practicing the local religion and reforming the local language. At the end of the 
colonial period, which witnessed the commencement of World War II, poets and 
songwriters turned away from didacticism and entertained readers with romantic 
themes. In the postcolonial period poets and songwriters crystallized newer ways 
of looking at experience and sacralized or desacralized tradition by embracing or 
rejecting local folklore, North Indian culture, and modernist poetry. 
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Another basic premise of this book is that twentieth-century songwriters, 
poets, and their works existed within a context simultaneously local, regional, 
and global. The global features include worldwide events such as World War II 
and the shift from colonialism to postcolonialism, modular institutions such as 
radio stations and modern universities, historical processes such as Westerniza- 
tion and Anglicization, and ideologies such as nationalism found throughout 
the world. The local features of this context comprise phenomena such as do- 
mestic politics, Sinhala classical and folk literature, and Sinhala Buddhist reli- 
gious practices and beliefs, as well as the styles of fellow songwriters and poets 
from Sri Lanka. 

The regional aspects are related primarily to North Indian influences. As dis- 
cussed earlier, songwriters drew on features of North Indian Parsi theater to fash- 
ion a Sinhalese form of musical theater; Sinhala poets and songwriters fell under 
the spell of Rabindranath Tagores romanticism; a group of songwriters and poets 
fought against what they perceived to be the hegemony of North Indian culture; 
songwriters turned to Sanskrit literature for inspiration; and a North Indian profes- 
sor impacted songwriters to believe that folklore was the ideal source for modern 
song. Absences speak as loudly as presences: as Tamil-Sinhalese relations wors- 
ened in the mid-twentieth century, Sinhalese songwriters and poets tended not to 
engage with South Indian culture despite a rich history of Sinhalese-Tamil musical 
interaction in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Tamil culture had deeply 
influenced nineteenth-century Sinhala drama (nādagam) and eighteenth-century 
Sinhala court song. 


NARRATIVE TECHNIQUES, BOOK OUTLINE, AND 
TERMINOLOGY 


I employ two narrative techniques in this book: periodization and juxtaposition. 
Concerning the former, the chapters of this book are organized chronologically, 
according to the appearance of the primary examples. I am convinced that peri- 
odizing is valuable when one wants to explore how what happened in the 1910s and 
1920s impacted the trajectory of song and poetry in the 1930s and 1940s, which 
then influenced the transformation of song and poetry in the 1950s and 1960s. I do 
not imply that the history of Sinhala song and poetry is a single-stranded chronol- 
ogy, nor do I make teleological assumptions that suggest what happened in chapter 
6 was destined to occur because of what happened in chapter 1. But I do hope to 
highlight how, for example, the members of the Pure Sinhala Fraternity (chapter 2) 
and the writers of wartime romance (chapter 3) had tired of the poetry and song 
from the 1910s and 1920s (chapter 1). Periodization, I hope to demonstrate with 
this monograph, can function as a powerful and still-legitimate method to com- 
municate to readers a sense of history's complicated twists and turns. 
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This monograph also relies on juxtaposition. Within each chapter I juxtapose 
works created by songwriters with contemporaneous poems composed by poets. 
The purpose of my juxtapositions is to explore dramatic similarities or differences 
that become perceptible when we consider how both groups questioned the norms 
of their respective art forms in terms of thematic content, imagery, and style and 
in relation to interrelated local, regional, and global contexts. I hope to show how 
Sinhalese songwriters and poets in the twentieth century tended to draw influence 
from the same contexts. Consequently, they either questioned the norms of their 
respective art forms in similar ways and for similar reasons (chapters 1, 2, 3, 5), or 
advocated the opposite of the contemporaries (chapter 4). 

The book falls into two parts. The three chapters that make up part 1 focus on 
three movements that came into being in the years before independence in 1948. 
Chapter 1 analyzes how songwriters and poets encouraged the Sinhalese to return 
to Buddhism and reject Westernization. Here I attempt to explore an overlooked 
form of cultural nationalism, one fueled more by capitalism than the desire to cul- 
tivate patriotic sentiment or ethnic loyalty. Chapter 2 turns to the songwriters and 
poets who emphasized the importance of language over religion and launched their 
attack against North Indian influences. Chapter 3 centers on a school of songwriters 
and poets who rejected didacticism and sought to entertain their readers through 
works that engaged with Bengali, English, and French literature about romance. 

Part 2 moves on to the songwriters and poets who rose to prominence after 
independence. They fashioned works for a country with a new complexion: sov- 
ereign and ruled by Sinhalese Buddhists. Chapter 4 investigates the emergence of 
two new genres that aimed to restore a measure of authenticity to Sinhala song 
and poetry through what I describe as neoclassical and modernist aesthetics, re- 
spectively. Chapter 5 turns to the way one songwriter and one poet asserted that 
the authentic culture of the Sri Lankan nation was rural folklore. Finally, chapter 
6 details a stylistic volte-face of a poet-songwriter who aimed to transport read- 
ers to imaginary realms but later became disillusioned with art for arts sake and 
requested readers to disavow ethnic nationalism. 

Some scholars may take issue with my use of the terms neoclassical or modern- 
ist. Perhaps they believe that such European terms should not be used to discuss 
Sri Lankan cultural forms. They may endorse the view, long championed by eth- 
nomusicologists, that scholars should study local terminology in depth and avoid 
reducing these concepts to European terms. I too endorse this view, but with re- 
straint. The problem is when scholars take this to an extreme and argue that eth- 
nomusicologists should describe South Asian cultural formations only in South 
Asian cultural terms. This outlook in Anglophone studies, as David Washbrook 
contends, assumes the existence of an ahistorical and essentialist otherness in the 
consciousness of non-European peoples. Such an outlook wrongly assumes that 
this otherness lies beyond the conjunctural conditions of modernity and provides 
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the basis for “non-Western” cultures and societies.*” Scholars endorsing such ide- 
ologies too easily forget that colonial modernity involved a series of historical pro- 
cesses and power relations that brought relatively isolated societies into a serious 
and ongoing engagement with modernism, cultural nationalism, and neoclassi- 
cism. I thus believe my use of these terms is appropriate. For example, I use the 
term modernism in chapter 4 to describe the verse composed by Sinhala poets 
such as Siri Gunasinghe, who measured themselves against the standards of excel- 
lence championed by modernist poets such as T.S. Eliot and Robert Frost. 

Further, scholars who believe that the terms modernism and romanticism should 
not be applied to South Asian culture have failed to take note that a consensus is 
growing among scholars of modern Indian literature that the thematic development 
of Hindi, Urdu, and Bangla poetry was consistent to a considerable extent. I use the 
term consistent to refer to the transitions between 1900 and 1960 from didacticism 
to romanticism to modernism and social realism. This monograph attempts to 
build on this consensus by revealing that as far south as Sri Lanka, Sinhala-language 
poetry developed along a comparable trajectory. To bear out this argument I first 
explore the didacticism of Ananda Rajakaruna (chapter 1) and Rapiyel Tennakoon 
(chapter 2). Then I analyze the romanticism of P.B. Alwis Perera and his colleagues 
(chapter 3). Finally, I turn to the modernism or social realism of Siri Gunasinghe 
(chapter 4), Gunadasa Amarasekera (chapter 5), and Mahagama Sekera (chapter 6). 

Some may disapprove of the term composition in the book’s title because it 
evokes Western musicology’s traditional focus on the analysis of musical scores. 
Yet, in my judgment, the term nicely refers to the creation of both poetry and song. 
Today the fields of ethnomusicology and musicology share many topics and goals. 
I therefore see no reason to shy away from evoking a topic that is also central to 
Western musicology. I hope musicologists take interest in this study and adopt 
similar methodological approaches to Western poetry and song. 


THE SPECTER OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Scholarship regarding twentieth-century Sri Lanka has tended to focus on Sinhala 
Buddhism, politics, nationalism, violence, and the civil war (1983-2009). Readers 
who know Sri Lanka only as the site of ethnic conflict may expect this monograph 
to draw connections between the civil war and the primary sources discussed 
in this monograph—Sinhala song and poetry produced between 1903 and 1964. 
These sources, however, in my opinion, do not foreshadow that Sinhalese mobs 
would later commit terrifying acts of violence against Tamils in 1977 and 1983, acts 
that deepened the ethnic polarization and triggered the separatist desire to carve 
out a separate Tamil state. From my perspective it would be most appropriate to 
make conjectures about the specter of the civil war in a study of Sinhala song and 
poetry created in the 1970s and 1980s. 


PART ONE 


The Colonial Era 


1 


Nationalist Thought and the 
Sri Lankan World 


This chapter unfolds in three sections. Section 1 explores how in the early twentieth 
century the songwriter John De Silva (1857-1922) and poet Ananda Rajakaruna 
(1885-1957) created Sinhala song and poetry in service of the Sinhalese Buddhist 
revival. I suggest that De Silvas songs and Rajakarunas poetry can be consid- 
ered characteristic of cultural forms created in the first stage of Partha Chatter- 
jees three-stage theory of anticolonial nationalist thought—departure, maneuver, 
and arrival. In the moment of departure, elites familiar with nineteenth-century 
Western European concepts such as culture, nationalism, and progress used texts 
(essays, novels, dramas, poems, songs, etc.) to resist Westernization and advocate 
for religious, moral, or social reform, but they simultaneously maintained faith in 
English rule and did not attempt to question the legitimacy of British rule in South 
Asia. For example, in addition to De Silva’s dramatizations of Sinhalese Buddhist 
history, he also staged Sinhala-language versions of Shakespeare's Othello (1909), 
The Merchant of Venice (1909), and King Lear (1913), and he published a book of 
children’s poetry in 1919 that included a poem about the English flag.” 

Section 2 turns to the Venerable S. Mahindas political poetry of the 1930s. I 
read Mahindas works as examples of Chatterjees second stage, the moment of 
maneuver. The moment of maneuver happens when members of the middle class 
mobilize local elements of traditional culture to rally people against colonialism 
in the struggle for independence. Because Mahinda combined a Sinhala chronicle 
with a Sinhala lullaby to incite his readers into anticolonial rebellion, one can ar- 
gue that his poetry should be considered an example of Chatterjees moment of 
maneuver. 
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The final section of this chapter presents an instance of cultural production 
that deviates from Chatterjees model. Through an analysis of Sinhala gramophone 
songs created in the late 1930s, I assert that Chatterjee’s three moments are not capa- 
cious enough to detect the connections between cultural nationalism and cultural 
commodities. In other words, Chatterjees insular model does not account for the 
way in which cultural nationalism and global capitalism became intimately related in 
colonial-era South Asia. I attempt here to explore an overlooked feature of cultural 
nationalism, one fueled more by capitalism than the desire to cultivate patriotic senti- 
ment or ethnic loyalty. Gramophone songwriters drew on the spirit of the moments 
of departure and maneuver, yet not for nationalist ends. Rather, they channeled the 
ethos of the moments of departure and maneuver into their song lyrics. Composers 
and arrangers then set these lyrics to already-composed melodies of popular Indian 
film songs. The goal was not nationalist but capitalist: sell records to make a profit. 

Because I attempt in this chapter to draw on, criticize, and expand Chatterjee’s 
model of nationalist thought, I must inform the reader that my primary sources 
diverge from those of Chatterjee. To trace out moments of nationalist thought 
the sources Chatterjee, a political theorist, focuses on are Bengali- and English- 
language essays written by one novelist, Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay, and two 
leaders of the Indian independence movement, Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru. These men were fluent in either Bengali, Gujarati, or Hindi but were also 
fluent in English and well read in the works of Western European social scientists 
and political theorists such as Auguste Comte, John Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spen- 
cer, as well as orientalists such as William Jones, H. H. Wilson, Thomas Colebrooke, 
and Friedrich Max Müller. Chatterjee analyzes how Chattopadhyay, Gandhi, and 
Nehrus nationalist thoughts were different from but deeply rooted in or positioned 
against (in the case of Gandhi) such forms of post-Enlightenment scientific thought. 

In contrast, to trace what I am also identifying as “moments of nationalist 
thought,” the sources I study in this chapter are Sinhala-language theater songs, po- 
ems, and gramophone songs composed by librettists, poets, lyricists, and compos- 
ers. There is no evidence to suggest that these individuals had read Comte, Mill, and 
Spencer or Jones, Wilson, Colebrooke, and Müller. But they did have contact with 
the ideas of Indian elites such as Gandhi and Nehru. Poets such as Rajakaruna and 
Mahinda, for example, praised Gandhi and Nehru in their poems.‘ In one poem 
Mahinda instructed his readers to pay attention to the words and actions of Indias 
anticolonial leaders, such as Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, and Vallabhbhai 
Patel: 


Heroes like Gandhi, Nehru, and Patel 

Fight day and night for independence. 

Sinhalese brothers, listen to their words 

And come forward for the island's national cause (v. 41)? 
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Ultimately, then, a major weakness in Chatterjees argument, which has informed 
the works of many scholars in South Asian studies, is that he believed his study 
of Bengali and English sources had implications not only for India but also for 
nationalist thought in all colonial countries: “The theoretical structure of my ar- 
gument must stand or fall at the general level, as an argument about nationalist 
thought in colonial countries and not as an argument about Indian nationalism." 
Such an assumption is problematic because Chatterjee overlooked power relations 
within South Asia and assumed all intellectuals in South Asia had as direct ex- 
perience with the West as did internationally renowned leaders like Gandhi and 
Nehru. The works of songwriters and poets from Sri Lanka provide a case study 
that contradicts Chatterjee’s assumptions, because Sinhalese songwriters and po- 
ets often did not directly encounter post-Enlightenment notions and European 
cultural forms but encountered such ideas and forms after they had been inter- 
preted by Indian elites. 


A MUSICAL MOMENT OF DEPARTURE 


To understand the moment of departure for Sinhalese nationalism one must 
search for revivalist efforts to create a new modern culture for a nation. Such an 
effort is evident in a Sri Lankan cultural movement referred to as the “Buddhist 
revival?” Historians of Sri Lanka have revealed how the revival became stronger 
in the mid-nineteenth century with the help of the first Sinhala periodical, print- 
ing press, and newspapers. Print culture created a public space in which Sinhalese 
Buddhists could respond to the Christian missionaries’ attacks on their religion. 
The revival grew more persistent with the support of urban entrepreneurs who 
established voluntary organizations to propagate Buddhism. 

Also contributing to the revival’s success was the Buddhist monastic commu- 
nity, which adopted a more public and activist role. In the 1870s Ven. Migettuwatte 
Gunananda (1823-90) organized societies, established a printing press, toured the 
island disseminating his message, and confronted Christian missionaries in pub- 
licly staged debates. Ven. Hikkaduwe Sumangala (1827-1911) helped set up a print- 
ing press and authored polemical works that rebutted the Christian missionaries’ 
criticisms of the Buddhist religion. 

The revival further expanded in the late nineteenth century because of two 
international organizations: Henry Steel Olcott’s Buddhist Theosophical Society, 
which built a Buddhist educational system that rivaled the missionary system 
in Sri Lanka; and Anagarika Dharmapala’ Maha Bodhi Society, which strove to 
propagate the Buddhist religion and reestablish Bodh Gaya in North India as a 
center for Buddhist pilgrims. (Bodh Gaya is where the Buddha is said to have 
achieved nirvana.)* 
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Dharmapala and his colleagues championed a form of ethnic identification 
called the "Arya-Sinhala" identity. “Sinhala” refers to the Sinhalese people, but the 
word “Arya” was a new appendage to designate the ethnic group. The “Arya” iden- 
tity appealed to the urban Buddhist intelligentsia for a few reasons. First, they be- 
lieved Prince Vijaya, the putative father ofthe Sinhala race, emigrated from a region 
in North India referred to in Sanskrit texts as the aryavarta. Second, the word arya 
in the Pali language (the sacred language of Theravada Buddhism) connoted mean- 
ings like noble, worthy, and honorable. In Buddhist texts arya was an adjective 
used to glorify central concepts in the Buddhas teachings, like the four noble truths 
(caturariya sacca) and the noble eightfold path (ariya atthangika magga).° Reviv- 
alists promoted the Arya-Sinhala identity in early journals such as Aryaya (The 
Aryan, 1909) and Arya Sinhala Vamsaya (Ihe Aryan-Sinhalese lineage, 1912). 

Scholarship on the revival tends to focus on religious reform and overlook the 
participation of songwriters and poets, social actors that also shaped the contours 
of the movement. Admittedly, John De Silva engaged with the revivalist issues that 
became commonplace, like edification, temperance, and education about Sinha- 
lese history and Buddhism. Yet because De Silva became involved with these issues 
as a librettist (rather than as a Buddhist monk), one must also take into account 
the Indian theatrical innovations that inspired him. 

The original inspiration for De Silvas musicals owed as much to the revival as to a 
pan-South Asian dramatic form known as the “Parsi theater" The word “Parsi” refers 
to the Zoroastrian community in North India, the community from which the cre- 
ators of Parsi theater belonged. Parsis organized the first modern theater companies in 
South Asia and created a form of entertainment, performed in Gujarati, Urdu, or Eng- 
lish, which was based on European dramas that divided plays into acts and scenes. 

In 1877, as the revivalists championed the Arya-Sinhala identity, a Parsi theater 
troupe from Bombay named the Hindustan Dramatic Company brought a new 
form of theater to Sri Lanka as well as the North Indian musical system of raga and 
tāla." The Parsi theater troupe presented two Urdu-language dramas with stories 
narrated with poetry, dance, and music. One was Indar Sabha, considered the very 
first Urdu-language drama." In 1882 another troupe, K. M. Baliwala's Elphinstone 
Dramatic Company, presented Indar Sabha along with at least seven new musical 
dramas. The Parsi theater troupes from Bombay returned to Sri Lanka six more 
times between 1889 and 1913.5 

The Parsi theater was perhaps the earliest modular form of popular culture in 
modern South Asia. Kathryn Hansen has written about the way that Parsi theater 
producers created a form of entertainment that appealed to a wide spectrum of 
urban audiences across the Indian subcontinent.’ The Parsi theater also captivated 
audiences in Sri Lanka with its lavish stage designs, shiny costumes, new curtain 
technology, and songs with memorable North Indian melodies. Parsi theater 
melodies, in fact, contributed to the genesis of a new form of Sinhalese theater. 
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Playwrights began to create Sinhala-language scripts with songs set to melodies 
from the Parsi theater. Their musicals were called nurthi, from the Sanskrit word 
for drama, nritya. 

Nurthi musicals show the confluence of the Parsi theater with the Buddhist 
revival, and the revival’s promotion of the Arya-Sinhala identity. The first nurthi 
playwright, C. Don Bastian (1852-1921), would publish the first daily Sinhala news- 
paper, Dinapata Pravurti (The daily news, 1895) and establish a voluntary Bud- 
dhist organization named Gnanabhivriddhi (Development of Wisdom).* After 
seeing the Parsi theater of the Hindustan Dramatic Company, Bastian wrote and 
staged the first nurthi musical, Rolina (1877), a tale of a heroic princess who saves 
her husband’s life.’ 

The Buddhist revival would become the dominant theme in the nurthi musicals 
of John De Silva. He was determined to use theater to resuscitate Sinhalese Bud- 
dhist culture, which he thought was rapidly disintegrating under the onslaught of 
colonialism.” De Silva was a lawyer by profession and would frequent Bastians 
nurthi musicals. Like Bastian, De Silva set his lyrics to Parsi theater melodies. 
His audience predominantly comprised the Buddhist middle class in Colombo, 
yet Christians too supported De Silva’s productions. This is evident in the list of 
donors that De Silva listed in his diary.” 

In 1902 De Silva established the Arya Subodha Drama Society to harness the- 
ater for the revival. To this end, his musical Šrī Vikrama Rājasinghe (The great king 
Vikrama Rajasinghe, 1906) valorized the life of the last Buddhist king prior to Brit- 
ish colonization of the island. In the printed musical preface, De Silva explained 
that he had established the drama society to loosen the grip of Western lifestyles 
on the Sinhalese and reunite them with their Arya-Sinhala Buddhist heritage. 
Other objectives De Silva held for the drama society were to put on display tradi- 
tional Sinhalese customs and costumes, attack poor character traits, foster love for 
the Sinhala language, and refamiliarize the Sinhalese people with Sinhala music, 
which he believed was quickly disappearing.”° 

De Silva, however, did not suggest that Sinhalese folk music was disappear- 
ing because of rapid urbanization. Instead, he wanted to reacquaint the Sinhalese 
people with North Indian classical music. The preface he wrote in 1903 sheds light 
on his preference for Indian classical music: 


There is evidence that Indian classical music existed in ancient Lanka during the 
times of our Sinhalese kings. Consider where Sinhalese poets of the past took their 
poetic meters. A careful analysis shows that Sinhala poetic meters originally be- 
longed to the system of raga [Indian melodic modes] and tala [Indian rhythm cycles] 
found in North Indian classical music. Take the famous Sinhala samudraghēsa meter 
[quatrains, each line with eighteen syllabic instants]. . .. When you read texts on 
North Indian classical music you find that musicians performed the tala khydla with 
the raga pilu. Our samudraghosa meter has the same structure of khyāla [a rhythmic 
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cycle with four eighteen-beat sections]. Since the poetic meter of our ancient poets 
is structurally similar to this tala we can surmise that Sinhalese people had a sound 
knowledge of Indian classical music.” 


De Silva believed that the eighteen syllabic instants found in the local samudraghēsa 
poetic meter derived from an eighteen-beat North Indian rhythmic cycle, and he 
hypothesized that other Sinhala poetic meters originated in the tradition of North 
Indian classical music. Believing this to be true, he justified his own use of North 
Indian classical music as an authentic expression of the Arya-Sinhala cultural 
ethos. 

Later in his career De Silva frowned on nurthi songwriters who imitated Parsi 
theater melodies.” He came to believe that nurthi songs should be original cre- 
ations that drew on Indian classical music. Hoping to improve the music of his 
dramas, De Silva paid a well-known musician from western India named Visva- 
nath Lawjee to come to Sri Lanka. De Silva and Lawjee developed a particular 
way of working together. Lawjee did not know the Sinhala language, so De Silva 
explained the scene to Lawjee in English. Lawjee drew on his knowledge of North 
Indian rāgas to compose a suitable melody for the scene. After Lawjee completed a 
melody, De Silva would compose Sinhala lyrics that matched the musical rhythm 
of Lawjees new melody.” Lawjee would go on to compose the music of De Silva's 
most famous nurthi musicals. De Silva staged these musicals between 1903 and 
1909.^* 

Arguably, De Silva and Lawjees most well-known collaboration is "Dannē 
Budungē” (Abiders of the Buddhas dharma). De Silva featured the song in his 
musical Sirisangabo Charitaya (The character of Sirisangabo, 1903). Consider De 
Silvas song lyrics: 


Sānghatīssā: Behold in this mansion-like town 
Many monks adhering to the precepts 
Destroying their defilements 
And abiding by Buddhas dharma teachings 


Sirisanghabo: Like heaven on earth! 
The shade of the many monks 
Who travel by air 
Destroy hot sun rays 


Gothabhaya: I see flocks of ducks wading 
In deep ponds, where stems of 
Lotus and lily flowers 
Rise to the top? 


The narrative of Sirisangabo Charitaya was derived from a tale out of the old- 
est historical literature in South Asia: the Pali-language Mahāvamsa of the fifth 
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century C.E. De Silva based Sirisangabo Charitaya on the story found in the 
thirty-sixth chapter of the Mahāvamsa. The thirty-sixth chapter is about a vir- 
tuous king named Sirisanghabo. He and two friends, named Sanghatissa and 
Gothabhaya, travel to the royal city of Anuradhapura to serve the Sinhalese king. 
“Danno Budungē” described Sirisānghabēs, Sanghatissa’s, and Gēthābhayas ini- 
tial reactions as they walk through the entrance to Anuradhapura and behold 
the city. 

De Silva thus aimed to praise the sacred qualities of the city of Anuradhapura, 
the capital of early Sinhalese Buddhist kingdoms. He described Anuradhapura as 
a heaven (“Like heaven on earth!”), an idea Sinhalese authors frequently used in 
classical Sinhala poetry. In the second stanza Buddhist monks travel through the 
air and cast a cooling shade on the people below. De Silva may have meant to al- 
lude to the fact that the compassion of Buddhist monks cools down the fear lay- 
people feel in the worldly existence, rebirth after rebirth.” 


A POETIC MOMENT OF DEPARTURE 


The moment of departure—the moment elites began to mobilize the arts for 
social, religious, or moral reform—occurred in Sri Lanka not only in musicals 
but in didactic poetry, too. South Asian studies scholars have documented how 
didacticism in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries became a primary 
feature of poetry in many South Asian languages. Karine Schomer discusses how 
Hindi poets of the early twentieth century (the Dvivedi poets) came under the 
influence of Mahavirprasad Dvivedi (1864-1938) and consequently changed the 
themes of poetry from religious to didactic.” Dvivedi poet Hariaudh’s (1865— 
1947) Priyapravās (1914), for instance, reinterpreted the Krishna myth to encour- 
age women to engage in social work. Similarly, Tamil and Telugu poets in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries rejected eighteenth-century Tamil and 
Telugu poetry about sensual women and lovemaking. Like the Dvivedi poets 
they sought to make poetry a vehicle for social reform. Telugu poet C.R. Reddy 
(1880-1951), for example, reworked the erotic eighteenth-century Telugu poem 
“Bilaniyamu.” In the original "Bilaņiyamu” Bilhana falls in love with his student 
Yamini. In Reddy’s version Nava Yamini (New Yamini), Yamini admonishes him 
for his immorality and shows him the way to a virtuous life. Velcheru Narayana 
Rao attributes the moralist tendency in Telugu poetry to the manner in which 
the British Raj disseminated Christian or Victorian moral beliefs in the guise 
of a universal ideology about “civilized culture?” Telugu poets under the influ- 
ence of this powerful ideology began to view premodern Indian literature as 
obscene.” 

Given that Sri Lanka was a British colony like India, it is not a coincidence that 
Sinhala poets in the early twentieth century had come into contact with the same 
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Christian and Victorian moral beliefs and tended to utilize verse for didacticism 
and reform. Their works were as bound up with the Buddhist revival as was De 
Silvas theater songs. The poets of the early twentieth century are known as the 
“first-generation Colombo poets.’ They published in Sinhala-language newspapers 
that propagated the revival and disseminated their works through a wide range of 
new publications that included monthly journals, children’s journals, and popular 
journals devoted exclusively to Sinhala verse. Many of the first-generation Co- 
lombo poets were schoolteachers, headmasters, editors, journalists, or Buddhist 
monks. Many were active participants in literary societies, especially the All-Cey- 
lon Poets’ Congress, established to propagate Sinhala-language poetry.” The first 
president of the All-Ceylon Poets’ Congress was Ananda Rajakaruna, arguably the 
most revered Sinhalese poet of the early twentieth century. In this section I explore 
Rajakarunas poetic moment of departure through the lens of his didactic poems 
that advocated for temperance, spiritual purification, linguistic conservatism, and 
chastity. 

In 1913 Rajakaruna completed a poem of 127 stanzas titled Raja Sirit Malaya (The 
garland of kingly customs). He entered it into a poetry competition sponsored by 
the Colombo Temperance Society, the leading voluntary association that advocated 
that Sinhalese people abstain from alcohol. As Michael Roberts notes, “The tem- 
perance associations themselves were but one expression of the burgeoning Sinhala 
cultural renaissance and the associated thrust of Buddhist revivalism”3* Rajakaruna 
won the top award in the competition. In the poem’s opening stanzas, he idealisti- 
cally praised Sinhalese ancestors who he claimed abstained from alcohol: 


Young and impressionable 
Sinhalese children: 

Study the garland of kingly customs 
To develop love for the nation 


Our great ancestors 

Who maintained the precious heritage of Sri Lanka 
Ordered us directly 

Not to drink alcohol. (vv. 1-2)? 


During the late 1910s and early 1920s, Rajakaruna served as a teacher, headmaster, 
and then journalist and editor. While he was a newspaper editor for the Sinhala 
Baudhayā (The Sinhala Buddhist), a mouthpiece for the Buddhist revival, Raja- 
karuna authored a weekly column titled Danumati Hami (Wise man). Like John 
De Silva in his nurthi plays, Rajakaruna in this column attacked Western ways of 
living and urged the Sinhalese to return to Arya-Sinhala Buddhist customs.^ 

Throughout the 1920s Rajakaruna published many didactic poems. Consider 
one stanza from a poem he published in 1921 in a monthly journal titled Dinindu 
Ras (The suns rays): 
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We waste all the water of the ocean to clean our bodies. 
We use a whole mountain of things to beautify our body. 
Can we ever rid ourselves of defilements 

By beautifying our body? (v. 1)? 


Here Rajakaruna criticized Sinhalese people who pampered their bodies, and he 
advocated for spiritual purification. He published the poem at a time when Sinha- 
lese nationalists were critiquing Western consumer products like soaps, perfumes, 
and powders that had become popular. The same year Rajakaruna authored 
“Avavadayak” (A piece of advice) in a children's journal titled Lamayinge Mitraya 
(Children’s friend). In this poem, he championed linguistic conservatism, finding 
fault with Sinhalese children who flippantly mixed Sinhala with English. 


Some children who do not know the Sinhala language 
Talk in English like it’s a big thing. 

These children commit a grave offense 

And destroy our nationality (v. 1)>* 


Rajakaruna ridiculed their dialect in the next stanza. In my translation I have 
placed in italics the English words that Rajakaruna spelled out in Sinhala letters: 


"Tomorrow Mrs. Vandebonair might come" 

"Ms. Johanna might wear a short dress and go shopping" 
"Hes a real jolly fellow" “Victor, look at my piano” 

See how they talk! Their accharu language is a travesty (v. 2)? 


I present here the transliterated form of this poem precisely as Sinhala metered 
poetry appears in print, that is, with the final like-phoneme separate from the rest 
of the line. The English words are italicized: 


heta savasa mehé evi misis vündebo na 
kota gavom andan dan yay sopin mis johā na 
kadima joli felo victar lukāt may piya na 
kiyana sati balav "accāru” basen aňdō nā 


To mix the mother tongue with English, Rajakaruna argued, was like carelessly 
tossing together ingredients to make accaru, a mixture of pickled fruits and 
vegetables introduced into Sinhalese cuisine through the Sri Lankan Malay 
community. 

Similar to Hariaudhs and Reddy’s moralist tendencies mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this section, Rajakaruna also expressed Victorian ideals about sexual 
mores in his poetry. Ralph Peiris, a sociologist of Sri Lanka, writes that in nine- 
teenth-century Sri Lanka, sexual relations had been "considered more as casual 
and inevitable incidents in a persons life” Yet by the 1920s British, Christian, and 
Victorian morals may have influenced Rajakaruna to compose a poem such as 
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"Kumaribambasara” (Young girls celibacy, 1923). In the opening stanza he urged 
women to maintain chastity before marriage: 


Parental love allows her to grow into a maiden 
Like the moon that blossoms the water lily. 
Beautiful, her heart of gems and treasures is 
Unstained by lustful touches (v. 1)” 


Rajakarunas anxiety about women who stained themselves with lustful touches 
was a new concern for the Sinhala poet in the early twentieth century. It was a 
concern, along with temperance, spiritual purification, linguistic conservatism, 
and chastity, that marked the poetic moment of departure of Ananda Rajakaruna. 


A POETIC MOMENT OF MANEUVER 


Perhaps the most famous anticolonial poet in Sri Lanka was the Venerable S. 
Mahinda of Tibet. Rajakarunas admirer and close colleague, Mahinda was born 
around 1901 in what is known today as Sikkim, the small Indian state in the Hi- 
malayan Mountains. Mahinda spelled his name in Sinhala as “Tibat Jatika Es Ma- 
hinda” to imitate the custom of naming a monk after his village.” It is possible 
that he identified himself as S. Mahinda of Tibet since he believed that many Sri 
Lankans knew of Tibet's Buddhist heritage." 

Because Mahindas most famous poems were Buddhist-oriented didactic 
works that campaigned for independence, Sunil Ariyaratne suggests that Mahin- 
da sought to link the Buddhist revival to the independence movement.” Indeed, 
Mahinda wrote some of his most famous poems to incite Sinhalese people into 
anticolonial action. I discuss three such poems in this section. Consider the first 
two stanzas of Nidahasē Dahdna (The trance of independence; n.d.). He assumed 
the voice of a military commander and ordered his Sinhalese readers to fight for 
freedom: 


What [horrible] fate [has befallen us]! We are still not awake. 
It is no use to jump around and hide in fear. 

It matters not whether we win or lose. 

If we do not go forward we will never achieve independence. 


Wherever you go, use your national voice like lightning 
Shed your sweat on the land of Lanka. 

Think seriously about independence and do not make jokes. 
Why can't you raise the victory flag of our nation? (vv. 1-2)* 


In a similar poem, Nidahasé Mantraya (The independence mantra; n.d.), Mahinda 
used imperatives to urge the Sinhalese to struggle against colonialism. 
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Look at [the ancient Sinhalese kingdoms] of Pollonnaruwa and 
Anuradhapura! 

Consider the previous independence we enjoyed in those kingdoms. 

Raise your strong young voice. 

Go forward, stand up, and do not shut your two eyes. (v. 17) 


Here, Mahinda put in stark contrast the glory of the Sinhalese Buddhist past with 
the bleakness of the colonized present. He bestowed on his readers a heroic role 
that transcended the part they played in everyday life. 

One of Mahinda’s most popular nationalist poems was Daru Nálavilla Hevat 
Jatika Tofilla (The national cradle, also known as the children's lullaby; n.d.). 
The main character in the poem was an unnamed Sinhalese mother, ostensibly 
Mother Lanka. At the commencement of the poem, Mahinda depicted her lull- 
ing her children to sleep with a well-known Sinhala cradlesong.* Because every 
line hereafter in Daru Nálavilla comprised twelve syllables like the lines of the 
lullaby, one may infer that Mahinda intended his audience to keep the lullaby in 
mind while reading the rest of the poem. The remainder primarily focused on 
episodes from the Mahāvamsa about the glorious Sinhalese past. The poem thus 
cleverly blended together a Sinhala lullaby with the stories of the Mahavamsa 
chronicle. 

Why did Mahinda use the heroes of the Mahāvamsa as characters in the text of 
a lullaby? One reason he mixed together the lullaby and the Mahāvamsa was that 
he sought to point to the disparity between the present as lived by Sinhalese moth- 
ers and children in colonial Sri Lanka and the putatively illustrious past as lived by 
the heroes of the Mahāvamsa. Pointing to this dissimilarity was one of Mahindas 
strategies to incite his readers into anticolonial action.“ 

Thus, in some stanzas Mahinda alluded to the idea that the sleeping son—and, 
by extension, all sons of Sinhalese mothers—were continuations of the Sinhalese 
bloodline found in all the heroes of the Mahāvamsa. According to Mahinda, Sin- 
halese sons living in the colonial era were destined to take control of the island 
of Sri Lanka like the ancient Sinhalese heroes of the Mahdvamsa. But to do so 
they would have to battle against the British to gain for the island independence 
from colonialism. For example, when the mother rocked her son in the cradle 
she compared him to the first Sinhalese king of Sri Lanka, Vijaya. According to 
the Mahavamsa, Vijaya conquered Sri Lanka with the help of his followers and 
became king. Here is the stanza that the mother sang to her sleeping son about 
Vijaya: 


As I rock my son [in the cradle] 

I remember how Vijaya 

And his retinue united 

[Our island known then as] Tammānna (v. 4)? 
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The poem also compared the mother to the ancient Buddhist monk Mahinda, 
the son of the Mauryan overlord Ashoka. According to the fourteenth chapter of 
the Mahavamsa, Mahinda brought the Buddhist faith to Sri Lanka. Like Mahinda 
taught the Sinhalese the Buddhist doctrine, all Sinhalese mothers, Mahinda sug- 
gested, should introduce to their sons the teachings of Buddhism: 


When the Arahat Mahindu arrived 

The citizens of Lanka bent their heads. 

As he poured the highest teachings of Buddhism 

I will pour these teaching into you, my son (v. 11)** 


Given the back-and-forth between anticolonial nationalism and Buddhist nation- 
alism, one can understand why Sunil Ariyaratne would suggest that Mahinda’s pri- 
mary objective was to link the Buddhist revival to the independence movement. 


A MUSICAL MOMENT OF COMMODIFICATION 


I have thus far argued that Chatterjee’s theory of the moments of departure and 
maneuver has clear correlates in the song and poetry of colonial Sri Lanka. In the 
concluding section of this chapter, I hope to reveal that one weakness of Chatter- 
jee’s theory of nationalist thought is that it does not account for the relationship 
between cultural nationalism and cultural commodities. The following section ex- 
plores one instance of this relationship in the manner in which Buddhist revival- 
ism made its way into the creation of Sinhala gramophone songs. 

A few years after John De Silvas "Dannē Budungē” premiered in Sri Lankan 
theaters, talent scouts from gramophone record labels such as His Master's Voice 
(HMV), Odeon, and Parlophone came knocking at De Silvas door.” Record labels 
felt that nurthi songs like De Silvas "Danno Budungē” were the most marketable 
for the local population. Nearly every song that labels in Sri Lanka released between 
1906 and 1930 were songs from the nurthi theater. During this period gramophone 
players became status symbols of affluent homes in urban areas in Sri Lanka.” 

When nurthi's popularity started to fade in Sri Lanka, however, so did gramo- 
phone records of theater song. Labels began to experiment in the 1930s with a 
genre they called alut sindu (new music). In 1930 the record label Parlophone re- 
leased six double-sided alut sindu records.* Throughout the fourth decade power- 
ful labels such as Parlophone, Broadcast, Odeon, HMV, and Columbia released a 
steady stream of this new genre. Many of these songs, like nurthi songs, revolved 
around issues related to Buddhism and edification. If nurthi songwriters like De 
Silva utilized song to strengthen the Buddhist revival, alut sindu songwriters drew 
on the sentiments of the revival to sell records. 

Although the themes of these songs were predominantly culled from the revival, 
the melodies were taken from Indian film songs. Such “tune-borrowing” is known as 
parody in Western musicological discourse.” The moment Hindi- or Tamil-lan- 
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guage films premiered in Sri Lankan theaters, producers at HMV or Columbia 
took note of the trendy film songs. Both labels immediately introduced into the Sri 
Lankan market new Sinhala-language songs, albeit with the very melodies from 
these Hindi- or Tamil-language film songs. The majority of the new gramophone 
songs were thus musical imitations. Since imitation was the musical source for new 
music, the Sinhala-language word for tune was anunāda, which means “echo? 

Columbia and HMV would pay Sinhalese lyricists five to ten rupees to fashion 
new lyrics according to the tunes of popular Hindi- or Tamil-language film songs. 
The labels did not print the names of lyricists on their gramophone records; thus 
the names of many gramophone-era song lyricists are mostly unknown.^ Lyricists 
would compose words loosely based on the film song’s melody and its lyric’s pat- 
terns of short and long syllables.* 

Let us consider one concrete example. In 1940 the Hindi-language film titled 
Bandhan became the second highest grossing Hindi film that year. A very popular 
song in this movie was the patriotic “Chal Chal Re Naujawan" (Walk, walk, along, 
young one). After Bandhan premiered in Sri Lanka, the Columbia record label 
hired a composer to create a musical arrangement to the melody of “Chal Chal Re 
Naujawan? Columbia also hired a lyricist to compose new words to this melody, 
words that would be suitable for the Sinhalese Buddhist consumer. The final prod- 
uct was “Dul Sal Vané Lakal” (The shining and beautiful sal tree in the forest). It 
was a song about the tree under which Queen Maya gave birth to the Buddha. The 
lyricist of “Dul Sal Vane Lakal" not only transformed the patriotic Hindi compo- 
sition into a Buddhist song but also adroitly imitated the short and long syllabic 
instants in the Hindi song text (ex. 1). 


EXAMPLE 1. Similar melody and short and long syllabic instants in the Hindi-language "Chal 
Chal Re Naujawan" and Sinhala-language “Dul Sal Vane Lakal.” 


Opening Melody in "Chal Chal Re Naujawan" 
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II Opening Melody in "Dul Sal Vané Lakal" 
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Columbia must have been happy with the sales of “Dul Sal Vanē Lakal,” because 
they released another, “Dul Mallika Kusum” (The shining jasmine flowers), set to 
the same film song melody. HMV also released their imitation of this Hindi song, 
titled “Tel Mal Puda Vandim” (Well worship, offering flowers and oil). 

In the heat of competition, Columbia and HMV imitated each other’s success- 
ful Buddhist songs. In 1939, for example, Columbia released “Muni Nandana Sri 
Pada Vandim" (We worship Muni Nandanas Sri Pada). It was about a group climb- 
ing Sri Pada, a popular pilgrimage site, where many Sinhalese Buddhists believe 
Lord Buddha visited: 


We worship Muni Nandanas [Lord Buddha's] Sri Pada. 

We please our hearts and obtain peace, compassion, and joy 

While the sweet smell of liberation wafts around this Butterfly 
Mountain. 


HMV subsequently put out a song with a similar title, “Sri Gautama Sri Pada Van- 
dim” (We worship Sri Gautamas Sri Pada). 


We will worship Gautama [Lord Buddha] at Sri Pada 
Wishing for the delightful comfort of the beautiful nirvana” 


Labels in Sri Lanka did not try to hide the fact that they were producing imita- 
tions of Hindi or Tamil film tunes. On the contrary, record labels could sell more 
records if they notified in advertisements the specific film song from which the 
new Sinhala song had been built. In 1939 HMV put out a Sinhala song titled “Pita 
Dipa Dēša Jaya Gattā Adi Sinhalun" (Our Sinhalese ancestors used to be victori- 
ous over other countries). The melody imitated the tune of a Tamil film song titled 
“Divya Darisanam.” 

“Divya Darisanam” had appeared in the then longest running Tamil-language 
film, Cintamani (1937). To market their product, HMV unabashedly advertised the 
Sinhala song as a “Raga from Cintamani.” The new song was among a batch of 
edificatory gramophone-era Sinhala songs. It ridiculed the “kalu-sudda” (lit. black- 
white), a pejorative for Sinhalese people who had embraced Western ways of living. 


Our Sinhalese ancestors used to be victorious over other countries 

But today our kalu suddā roll their tongues out toward Western 
ways of life. 

They foolishly grin and wait at the ocean until food and dress arrive 
from abroad. 


Our Sinhalese ancestors used to be victorious over other countries 

Now mothers eat imported rice from abroad. 

They are no longer accustomed to herali batala (jackfruit and sweet 
potatoes). Because we have no milk in this country we import 
milk power and give it to our children, who will perish” 
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The song advised Sinhalese people to return to Arya-Sinhala Buddhist customs 
and advocated strengthening the local economy. Such a song illustrated a form 
of local commercialism in which a sentiment of the Sinhalese Buddhist revival 
was itself revived as a song theme set to a catchy melody of a popular Indian film 
song. If John De Silva, Ananda Rajakaruna, and Tibet S. Mahinda composed song 
and poetry to cure various colonial-era illnesses that they believed afflicted their 
downtrodden people, gramophone songwriters sought to capitalize on the mo- 
mentum of their projects. 

In this chapter I have endeavored to disclose several fundamental features of 
Sinhala song and poetry created during the colonial period of the early twentieth 
century. Its mode of existence was local, yet its conditions of possibility were cos- 
mopolitan in regard to the spread of Parsi theater, the force of anticolonial nation- 
alism, and the growth of the Indian film industry. In the following chapter, I return 
to the work of Partha Chatterjee to reflect on the strengths and weaknesses of his 
widely accepted notion of the inner domain. 


Brothers of the Pure Sinhala Fraternity 


“By my reading, anticolonial nationalism creates its own domain of sovereignty 
within colonial society well before it begins its political battle with the imperial 
power, writes Partha Chatterjee in The Nation and Its Fragments: Colonial and Post- 
colonial Histories. Before persons form anticolonial political movements, native in- 
tellectuals carve out unique spaces that Chatterjee designates the “inner domain.” 
The inner domain is a realm of authentic culture that native intellectuals imagine 
to remain untouched by colonialism.’ One of the main contributions of Chatterjees 
theory is the way it assigns a new starting place—cultural reform—for conventional 
histories of colonial-era nationalism, histories that customarily begin with narra- 
tives about anticolonial movements and battle with the imperial power. 

I accept the premise of the inner domain but disagree with the emphasis Chatter- 
jee places on intellectuals of colonized nations who create inner domains in relation 
to Western hegemony. Chatterjee focuses on Bengali cultural nationalism and its 
complex interaction with Western culture. But he considers Bengal, the metropolis 
of the British Raj, to be representative of colonized nations. In this chapter I con- 
tinue to explore the colonial period but focus on an alternative school of scholars, 
poets, and songwriters to reveal how one cultural movement in Sri Lanka sought 
to define the nation, not in relation to the West but in opposition to North India. 


THE LINGUISTIC PURISM OF MUNIDASA 
CUMARATUNGA 


By the early twentieth century, native elites throughout South Asia had begun to 
consider their language as a spiritually unifying marker of cultural identity. As 
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early as 1891 Maratha nationalist B. G. Tilak campaigned to redraw boundaries of 
an independent India along linguistic lines. In 1920 Mahatma Gandhi acceded his 
support to create linguistic provinces for an independent India. 

Linguistic politics united the community but violently divided self from other. 
Although Hindi and Urdu are structurally the same, when South Asias postcolo- 
nial era erupted with the 1947 partition of India, the devanāgarī script for Hindi and 
the nastalīg script for Urdu helped justify the creation of separate Hindu (India) 
and Muslim (Pakistan) nations.* Many additional language crusades followed in 
South Asia, including the Bengali Language Movement of 1952, fasts-until-death 
for a separate Telugu state in 1951-52, Sinhalese mob attacks in retaliation to Tamil 
resistance to the 1956 Sinhala Only language act, Fateh Singhs fast-until-death in 
1960 for a Punjabi-speaking state, agitations that divided the Bombay State along 
linguistic lines into Gujarat and Maharashtra, and Tamil riots in 1965 to protest 
against Hindi as the official language of India. 

The modern history of linguistic politics in Sri Lanka begins with Munidasa 
Cumaratunga. Between 1922 and 1944 Cumaratunga sought to do for the Sinhala 
language what the revivalists had attempted to accomplish for the Buddhist reli- 
gion. Cumaratunga believed that reforming, uplifting, and fostering loyalty for the 
Sinhala language would help bring independence to the Sri Lankan nation 

Integral to his project was the fight for linguistic purism. Cumaratunga wanted 
Sinhala writers to reject all nonnative lexical items when using the native lan- 
guage. E. Annamalai writes that linguistic purism is caused by the “redefinition of 
power relations when the social order is undergoing change?‘ In Cumaratungas 
case, one can add that linguistic purism can influence societal change. His purist 
project to remove Sanskrit and Pali influence from the Sinhala language was an 
integral aspect of his efforts to construct a new school of cultural nationalism that 
challenged the dominance of the Arya-Sinhala camp. 

In 1922 Cumaratunga resigned from his position as an inspector of Anglo- 
Vernacular schools for the Department of Education. Between 1922 and 1942 
he reconstructed classical works of Sinhala verse and prose. The Department of 
Education approved these texts, twenty-eight in total, to be used for public exami- 
nations at the time.” To reconstruct texts, Cumaratunga compared all the extant 
manuscripts of a work and rewrote lines to achieve what he believed to be the 
original, authentic, and “pure” version. His work reconstructing texts gave him 
expertise in morphology, syntax, parsing, lexical choice, phraseology, and or- 
thography of authors and manuscript scribes. This expertise would help him later 
fashion a pure Sinhala linguistic register—one rid of not only Sanskrit and Pali 
but also Portuguese, Tamil, and English loanwords, as well as Sinhala colloquial- 
isms.* During the period he reconstructed Sinhala texts he also published weekly 
editorials in his newspaper Lak Mini Pahana (The gem light of Lanka) that cam- 
paigned to standardize Sinhala grammar, urged Sinhalese politicians to speak in their 
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mother tongue (rather than English), and advocated that Sinhala grammar should 
be taught with the rigor in which English teachers taught English to Sri Lankans.’ 

The purist ideologies Cumaratunga brought to the study of Sinhala literature 
are evident in the introduction he wrote for his commentary on the twelfth- or 
eleventh-century work known as the Muvadevdavata (Account of the Makhadeva 
Jataka): 


Although there are many poems composed in Sinhala, Sinhalese people consider the 
most important to be Sasadāvata [Account of the Sasa Jataka], Kavsiļumiņa [Crest- 
gem of poetry], and Muvadevdavata [Account of the Makhadeva Jataka]. The poetic 
diction in these works is chaste because Sinhalese poets composed these works be- 
fore the [twelfth-century treatise on Sinhala grammar known as the] Sidatsarigarāva 
and therefore did not employ the “five transpositions” or use rhyme in two or three 
places in the lines of quatrains. . . . Errors of ignorant scribes have corrupted these 
works and impeded literary appreciation. . . . Scholars [like myself] who reconstruct 
these texts can easily tell which errors are because of a lapse or inadvertence. We have 
considered it appropriate, in the interest of young scholars, to produce a pure text of 
this poem as best we can." 


In this excerpt Cumaratunga listed three factors that he believed determined 
whether poetic diction was corrupt. First, it was corrupt if the linguistic register 
had been subject to the “five transpositions" —five types of diachronic linguistic 
change (modification in vowels, letters, words, case, and verbal conjugation) de- 
scribed in the twelfth-century treatise on Sinhala grammar, the Sidatsarigarava. 
It was also corrupt if there was an excessive use of eli väta, the poetic technique 
whereby the final syllable in each line of the quatrain ended with a like-phoneme. 
Finally, it was corrupt if there were "errors resulting from the lapses of ignorant 
scribes; which referred to linguistic confusions, omissions, and additions, such as 
the mix-up of similar letters, misinterpretation of contractions, errors in translat- 
ing words of general resemblance, wrong word combinations or punctuation, or 
substitutions of synonyms." 

George Thomas outlines an eight-stage process that language reformers often 
use to “purify” languages. "Recognition of need" and “identification of targets" 
are the first two stages." One can say that Cumaratunga both recognized the need 
to purify the language found in various manuscripts of the Muvadevdavata and 
identified fixable targets to produce a "pure text" of the poem. 

Onecan see later stages in the purification process in an article Cumaratunga au- 
thored that sparked a literary debate that came to be known as the Kukavi Vadaya, 
or "Poetasters Debate.” The debate was published in the journal Swadēšamitrayā 
(Friend of the nation) between June 1925 and December 1927. 


Out of the entire corpus of Sinhala poetry, the three works Muvadevdāvata, 
Sasadāvata, and Kavsilumina are the flowers at the summit... . The soft words in 
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Muvadevdavata are charming but its author had plundered meanings from the great 
Sanskrit poets. We do not, therefore, bestow great respect on this work. . . . In the 
Sasadavata there are several places influenced by Sanskrit verse, yet these instances 
have only shadows of the Sanskrit words, not the exact copies. Shadows appear but 
the poetic diction is not corrupt. As it is said: [Sanskrit] “The poet imitates the shad- 
ow of another poet’s meanings. The poetaster takes the meanings. The thief takes the 
words.”!? 


That Cumaratunga’s language ideologies were opposed to the Arya-Sinhala prefer- 
ence for Sanskrit-heavy Sinhala is evident in Cumaratungas judgment that un- 
modified Sanskrit loanwords corrupted the poetic diction of pure Sinhala. He 
praised the same three works mentioned in the first excerpt of this section. Yet 
here he placed the Sasadāvata on a higher literary plane than the Muvadevdavata 
because the Sasadāvata contained many Sanskrit “shadows,” or tadbhavas, which 
are modified Sanskrit cognates that retain a Sinhala flavor. They are different from 
tatsamas, unmodified Sanskrit loanwords that Cumaratunga believed corrupted 
Sinhala. 

Cumaratunga then alleged that Totagamuve Sri Rahula (1408-91) did not de- 
serve the title of “poet” because his masterwork, the Kavyasekhara (Crown of 
poetry), was heavy in Sanskrit tatsamas: “The scholar who catches thieves with 
their stolen goods are criticized for having a crooked mouth. . . . Most Sinha- 
lese scholars consider the Kavyasékhara more distinguished than other classi- 
cal poems. However, according to the Sanskrit phrase above, the author of the 
Kavyasekhara does not deserve the title of *poet:”'* Challenging the worth of the 
Kavyasékhara was controversial. The Sinhalese intelligentsia held Sri Rahula’s 
works in the utmost esteem. When Cumaratunga wrote in the excerpt, “The 
scholar who catches thieves with their stolen goods are criticized for having a 
crooked mouth,” he was referring to himself as the “scholar who catches thieves,” 
and Totagāmuve Šrī Rahula, author of Kavyasekhara, as the thief. The “stolen 
goods” was a reference to the Sanskrit tatsamas Sri Rāhula used in Kāvyašēkhara. 
Cumaratunga was criticized for having a “crooked mouth” because he idiosyn- 
cratically filled his writings with the d-kāraya, the third letter of the Sinhala 
alphabet, which makes a “crooked” vowel sound like the “a” in “cat” pronounced 
in an American accent. 

Cumaratunga believed that the à-karaya was the “purest” indigenous letter in 
theSinhala language since it does not exist in practically any other South Asian lan- 
guage. He revered Guruļugēmis twelfth-century Amavatura (Ambrosial water)— 
a narrative of incidents in the Buddhas life—because Guruļugēmi heavily used 
the á-karaya letter and favored Sanskrit tadbhavas over tatsamas, which gave his 
poetic diction a distinctive hela, or "pure, Sinhala flavor.’ Cumaratunga and his 
followers suffixed the 4-karaya letter onto nouns to convey the genitive case, verbs 
for past participles, and prepositions to create emphatic and predication markers. 
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DECONSTRUCTING ARYA 


In 1941 Cumaratunga established the Hela Havula (Pure Sinhala Fraternity), an 
organization that aimed to promote the Sinhala language and reform its modern 
grammar according to the linguistic register found in Sinhala literature created 
between the twelfth and seventeenth centuries. Cumaratunga and his colleagues 
in the Hela Havula conceived of an alternative identity to the Arya-Sinhala model. 
One of Cumaratunga’s closest colleagues in the Hela Havula was the poet Rapiyel 
Tennakoon (1899-1965), who deconstructed the Arya-Sinhala identity in an ar- 
ticle he published in the Helio in 1941, titled “The Hidden History of the Helese”: 


What a shame for us Helese, to have a section of our own countrymen who believe 
that they are the descendents of a gang of barbarians robbers [Prince Vijaya and 
his retinue] from the Lata country! According to the Island-chronicles [such as the 
Mahavamsa] the leader of this gang of robbers was a grandson of a highway robber 
who lived in a cave in the great forest region then known as ‘lata vanaya in South 
Guzarat [sic]. . . . Their ships, dispersed by the storm, lost their way in the open 
sea. Some of them, including the one in which the leader of the gang was on board, 
reached the island of the Helese. The crew, worn out by hunger and thirst, landed 
on the shore behind the jungle district, well known all over the ancient commercial 
world by the [ancient] name of [Sri Lanka,] Tommanna." 


Here Tennakoon challenged the heroic portrayals of Prince Vijaya championed 
by the Arya-Sinhala revivalists, disgraced Vijaya as a leader of a gang of barbarous 
robbers, rejected the belief that the Sinhalese were descendants of Vijaya, and sug- 
gested that the Sinhalese (the “Helese”) were already on the island when Vijaya 
and his retinue arrived. 

Tennakoon also attempted to deconstruct the Arya-Sinhala identity by criti- 
cally tracing the term Arya in scholarly discourse: 


According to our modern writers, these Vadakkayas [Harassers] [sic] were the first 
Aryan settlers of the Helese island. I do not know what they mean by the word 
“Aryan.” The Buddhist literature says that “Aryans” are those who had attained to the 
noble eight-fold path. But we cannot believe that our modern writers mean the same 
sin-proof holy beings by the recently coined word Aryan. 

The scholars who wanted to mention all the groups of the northern band of the 
fair-skinned human race in the world as a single family used the word Aryan, which 
is a word coined very recently in a German mint without taking into consideration 
that the very same name existed in ancient Indian literature to express quite a dif- 
ferent meaning. But soon they saw that the word Aryan did not give a wider sense 
than that given by the ancient word "ariya? As the scope they wanted to cover by the 
meaning of the word Aryan grew wider they felt the want of a new word for the pur- 
pose. Then the scholars began to use the newly coined compound word Indo-Aryan. 
This new treatment made the patient more ill instead of curing him, for ancient 
"Aryans" were especially Indians. Then the scholars coined another compound word 
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"Indo-Germanic" to give a still wider sense than that given by the former one. But 
the meaning they wanted to express by that word began to spread beyond its circle." 


“German mint” most likely referred to Max Miiller’s popularization of the concept 
of the “Arya” race. This idea fed into German linguist Wilhelm Geigers widely 
praised linguistic studies (1897, 1899) that established the Sinhala languages Indo- 
Aryan roots. Geiger’s linguistic categorization of Indo-Aryan further established 
the belief that the origins of the Sinhalese were North Indian, a belief shared by the 
Arya-Sinhala nationalists but fought against by the members of the Hela Havula. 


CUMARATUNGAS HELA MIYASIYA 


In 1942 Cumaratunga published Hela Miydsiya (Sinhala music). He intended to 
publish three additional volumes that treated rhythm and Sinhalese percussion 
instruments, but he passed away in 1944 at the age of fifty-three. Hela Mīytisiya was 
a violin self-study manual, a collection of patriotic lyrics Cumaratunga wrote in 
the purist Sinhala, and a treatise that created theoretical foundations for a national 
system of music based on the singing of Sinhala poetry. 

Thomas delineates two types of linguistic purism. “Offensive purism” attempts 
to force a radical departure from traditional usage. “Defensive purism” strives to 
stop the use of undesirable development.” Cumaratunga’s post-1939 diction, which 
commenced with his publication of the Subasa (Good language) journal and was 
in full form in Hela Mīydsiya, was of the “offensive” type. It radically departed 
from common usage in the way it removed unmodified Sanskrit, Pali, English, 
Tamil, and Portuguese loanwords; employed the à-karaya; and introduced idio- 
syncratic purist replacements. 

Thomas defines "replacement" as the provision of an acceptable alternative to 
undesirable linguistic elements.” Replacement is the sixth stage in Thomas’s lan- 
guage purification process. The word mīydsiya, found in the books title, is one 
such replacement. Cumaratunga coined the term as an alternative for sangita, the 
Sanskrit word for “music.” Mi- means sweet or pleasant, and -dsiya denotes some- 
thing heard, thus miydsiya literally means “sweet sound.” In his introduction to 
Hela Miyásiya Cumaratunga ridiculed the Sinhalese composers who studied clas- 
sical music in North India and thought little of Sinhala music traditions: "When 
you mention ‘Hela music, a large group gathers around. These are the people who 
have studied singing and instrumental music in North India. They scoff, "What 
vocal music do the Sinhalese have? What instrumental music? Sinhalese singing is 
like the lament we hear at funerals. What is Sinhalese instrumental music except 
theunpleasant thunderous sound of the bera drum [the traditional Sinhalese dou- 
ble-headed drum] that should be removed from the temple on Poya [the Buddhist 
holidays that occur on a full moon day] and even from hell itself"? 
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Cumaratunga also criticized composers who imitated the style of the first Asian 
Nobel laureate, Rabindranath Tagore: “Another shameful thing they do is to com- 
pose songs in the style of people like Rabindranath Tagore. What do our compos- 
ers do? They listen to this type of song and imitate its meter and words and then 
trick all the foolish people who swoon?” Because Cumaratunga desired to free Sri 
Lanka from Indian cultural influence, he bestowed new Sinhala-language names 
onto the standard Indian terms for musical notes (sa, re, ga, ma, pa, da, ni). He 
designated the seven natural notes as si, ri, gi, mi, pi, di, ni and the sharp fourth 
as mu, and he used his favorite letter the 4-karaya to name the flat second, third, 
sixth, and seventh as rd, gà, dä, and nä.” 

Cumaratungas critique of Sinhalese composers who believed in the superiority 
of North Indian music was connected to his attempt to reinterpret the Mahāvamsa, 
which claimed that the Sinhalese were originally from North India. As stated ear- 
lier, according to the chronicle, the Sinhalese had descended from the North Indian 
prince Vijaya in the fifth century B.C.E. Cumaratunga argued that the real roots of the 
Sinhalese were with the "Heļas” the indigenous islanders whom Vijaya conquered. 
Yet Cumaratunga also looked to the Mahavamsa chronicle for evidence of an ancient 
Sinhalese musical tradition untouched by India. He wrote this in the introduction to 
Hela Mīydsiya: “After covering the Hela girl traitor named Kuveni with a cloth, Vijaya, 
the leader of the thieves, crept closer to the Hela abode. What were the Helas doing? 
They were pleasing their minds with singing, playing, and dancing. One would think 
Vijayas heart softened from hearing such sweetness. But the Helas danced, sang, and 
played instruments not knowing that Vijaya would soon murder them?” Cumara- 
tunga here referred to an episode narrated in the Mahavamsa: Prince Vijaya could 
conquer the indigenous islanders because Kuveni the Hela queen betrayed her own 
kin, the "Heļas” After spending a night with Kuveni, Vijaya heard sounds of music 
and singing foreign to him. He asked, “What does this noise mean?” Kuveni replied 
that the music was for a seven-day Hela wedding festival taking place in the city Siri- 
savatthu.”® Vijaya and his retinue then went to Sirisavatthu, vanquished the Helas, 
and began to rule ancient Lanka. Cumaratunga believed that this very story in the 
Mahavamsa gave evidence of an indigenous Sinhalese musical tradition. 

Many of Cumaratungas songs in Hela Mīydsiya expressed the slogans of the 
Hela Havula. For example, this song lyric championed Cumaratungas “triple gem” 
campaign that valorized the Sinhala country, nation, and language: 


For any country, except my country, the Hela country 
For any nation, except my nation, the Hela nation 
For any language, except my language, 

I will never bow my head, I will never bow my head” 


In the early twentieth century the motto of Arya-Sinhala nationalism had been 
“country, nation, and religion.” Cumaratunga replaced religion with language. 
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Sandagomi Coperahewa writes that this replacement “reflects the growing impor- 
tance of the language factor in Sinhala nationalism and politics in the late 1930s”** 
Indeed, between 1932 and 1942 Sinhalese politicians presented resolutions to the 
State Council to use Sinhala and Tamil, rather than English, in debates of the 
council and in the administration of justice. 

Although Cumaratunga had no contact with the reformers of music and lan- 
guage in Tamil Nadu, his interpretation of Sinhalese origins, ideologies of linguis- 
tic purism, and musicological treatise paralleled the contemporaneous language 
and music movements in Tamil Nadu. Cumaratungas conviction that the Sin- 
halese were not descendants of North Indians but originally indigenous island- 
ers of Lanka inspired him to rename the Indian musical tones with Sinhala note 
names. Similarly, a pioneer of the Tamil music movement, Abraham Pandithar 
(1859-1919), created a body of exclusively Tamil music theory. Pandithar’s music 
theory was based on his belief in the existence of the lost continent of Lemuria, 
wherefrom all Tamil speakers were said to have originated.” 

Further, both Cumaratunga and the founder of the Tamil purist movement, 
Maraimalai Adigal (1876-1950), rejected their respective ethnic groups’ putative 
Aryan roots. They based this refutation on what they believed to be the inher- 
ent uniqueness of the Tamil and Sinhala languages and each languages autonomy 
from Sanskrit. Both Cumaratunga and Adigal were not of high caste. One may 
infer that their positions as rural elites and to some degree “subalterns” in relation 
to the high castes affected their outlook in some way. Cumaratunga, however, did 
not publicly seek to empower the lower castes, as Adigal did in his Non-Brahmin 
Manifesto.*° 

Despite these commonalities between music and language reform in Sri Lanka 
and Tamil Nadu, the Sinhalese and Sri Lankan-Tamils became increasingly po- 
larized within Sri Lanka in the 1940s. Tamil culture had deeply influenced early 
twentieth-century Sinhala gramophone music, nineteenth-century Sinhala drama 
(nādagam), and eighteenth-century Sinhala court song (vannama). Yet exclusory 
language policies in Sri Lanka in the 1940s began to create a conspicuous lack of 
cultural dialogue between the Sinhalese and the Tamils in Sri Lanka and India. In 
1943, a year before Cumaratunga passed away, Sinhalese politicians enacted the 
first resolution to make Sinhala the only official language of the state. 

From a wider vantage point, one might consider Cumaratungas language loy- 
alty as a Sri Lankan case of the large-scale shift in South Asia from language-as- 
medium to language-as-marker of ethnic identity. Sumathi Ramaswamy and Lisa 
Mitchell detail the way the Tamil and Telugu languages of South India came to con- 
stitute a defining characteristic of Tamil and Telugu individuals in the twentieth 
century.” Like the Tamil and Telugu language reformers whose campaigns con- 
tributed to this shift, Cumaratunga created a unique inner domain of Sinhalese 
ethnic identity with the Sinhala language at its heart. 
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Through the organization of the Hela Havula and publications like Heļa 
Miydsiya, Cumaratunga impressed on poets and songwriters the importance 
of his purist project of reform. The task of the remainder of this chapter is to 
come to terms with the way in which Cumaratunga exerted influence on the 
poetry of Rapiyel Tennakoon and songs of Sunil Santha, two members of the 
Hela Havula. 


BAT LANGUAGE 


In 1927 Cumaratunga was appointed principal of the teachers training college in 
Nittambuwe. There he befriended Rapiyel Tennakoon, the history and geography 
instructor.” Tennakoon joined Cumaratunga’s Hela Havula in 1942 and presided 
as president between 1949 and 1965. Tennakoon read Cumaratungas Virit Vä- 
kiya (Treatise on Sinhala poetic meters, 1938) and began to compose verse in the 
metered style prescribed by this book.^ In two years Tennakoon had completed 
eleven long-metered poems, four of which comprised more than one thousand 
quatrains apiece. 

Impressed, Cumaratunga published three of Tennakoons long poems for Cu- 
maratungas book series Ruvan Vala (Chain of gems). Cumaratunga used the Ru- 
van Vala series to exclusively publish poetry by members of the Hela Havula. The 
series had commenced in 1936 with Cumaratungas autobiographical long poem 
Piya Samara (Remembering Father). Tennakoon’s poems were satirical and po- 
lemical. In Hávilla (The curse, 1940), he lampooned zealous religious practices, 
and in Dä Vinaya (Discipline of the nation, 1941) he satirized corrupt politics.” 

The poetry written by members of the Hela Havula diverged in three ways from 
the style of the first-generation Colombo poets. First, the Hela Havula poets wrote 
in an erudite literary language that bordered on cryptic, a style that radically de- 
viated from the easily understandable language of the Colombo poets. Second, 
they used a more expanded repertoire of meters. The Colombo poets wrote mostly 
sivpada (quatrains), with end-rhyme (eli vata) and an equal amount of matra (syl- 
labic instants) per line. Yet Tennakoon favored gi meters, quatrains with uneven 
amounts of matra.” Gi was a meter common to Sinhala poetic works composed 
between the twelfth and seventeenth century, like the Sasadavata, Muvadevda, 
and Kavsilumina. Because Tennakoon, along with his brothers in the Hela Havula, 
held these literary works in esteem, he was inclined to use gi meters. Third, Hela 
Havula poets appended commentaries onto their works of poetry. The Colombo 
poets did not append commentaries on their poems because the common reader 
could understand the meaning. Detailed exegesis, by contrast, was necessary for 
the Hela Havula poets, since they employed an arcane lexicon and commented on 
myths, current events, and biographical details through slight allusions, some of 
which could seem like inside jokes. 
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FIGURE 2. “Siya Bas Vaduvē” (Developers of the native language), Subasa (1941): 61. Clockwise 
from top left: Rapiyel Tennakoon, Jayamaha Vellala, Ven. Warakagoda Silruwan, and Aryasena 
Anshuboda (who later changed his name to “Arisen Ahubudv"). 
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The Hela Havula poets, some of whose pictures were featured in a 1941 issue of 
Cumaratungas Subasa (fig. 2), adopted for their exegesis the precise format that 
Sinhala literary scholars used to interpret classical Sinhala literature. In the anvaya 
(word order), the commentator put the quatrain into sentence syntax. In the vis- 
tara or padyartha (description, meaning), the scholar explained the content. The 
tippani (gloss) followed with an analysis of challenging terms or phrases. 

It is against the background of Cumaratungas Hela Havula movement that 
Tennakoons first poetic work, Vavuluva (Bat language, 1939), holds significance. 
It was a long narrative poem that comprised 551 quatrains. Because Cumaratunga 
was enamored with this poem, he wrote a long introduction to Vavuluva that ana- 
lyzed the work’s aesthetics and characters. Cumaratunga claimed that Vavuluva 
could win a Nobel Prize if translated into English." 

One may conclude that Tennakoon wrote Vavuluva for two principal reasons. 
The first was to rewrite anti-Sri Lankan scenes in the Indian Ramayana epic. 'This 
becomes evident when one considers the narrative of the poem. Vavuluva re- 
volved around a conversation between a male bat, Vavula, and female drongo bird, 
Kavidiya. Tennakoon may have gravitated toward fables because Cumaratunga 
had used anthropomorphic animal characters to criticize society in his fable-like 
Magul Kama (The wedding feast) and Hin Saraya (The subtle attack). 

Both Vavula and Kāvidiya have a long Sinhalese ancestry that they trace back to 
ancient tribes in India and Sri Lanka. The two meet in the evening, when Kavidiya’s 
husband is late to return home (vv. 1-21). After Kávidiya tells Vavula about her 
distinguished family lineage (vv. 22-45), Vavula reveals that one of his ancestors 
lived in the castle garden of Sita's father (Sita is the heroine of the Ramayana). 
This ancestor was later exiled to the south of India, where Rama (the hero of the 
Ramayana) and Lakshmana (Ramas brother) lived (vv. 55-59). 

Readers of Vavuluva gained a different perspective on two Sri Lankan charac- 
ters of the Ramayana: Ravana and his sister Surpanakha. Tennakoon attempted 
to redeem Surpanakhas character. In the standard version of Valmiki's Ramayana, 
Ravanas sister Surpanakha is an evil woman who attempts to seduce Rama and his 
brother Lakshmana. After the brothers reject Surpanakhas advances, she attempts 
to kill Sita, but Lakshmana cuts off her ears and nose. Conversely, in Vavuluva, 
Surpanakha is a "beautiful" (rūmat, v. 61) and “friendly woman” (yeheliyak, v. 64). 
She does not flirt with Rama and Lakshmana; they crudely speak to her (vv. 65-70). 

Tennakoon also tried to redeem the character of Ravana. In the standard Ra- 
mayana, Ravana tricks Rama and Lakshmana, abducts Sita to Sri Lanka, and de- 
mands she marry him. In Tennakoons Valuvuva, Sita wants to go to Sri Lanka to 
meet Ravana, the great king of Sri Lanka (v. 78). When she is in Sri Lanka, Ravana 
valiantly protects her (vv. 110-24). 

The second reason Tennakoon seems to have written Vavuluva was to criticize 
and satirize the Royal Asiatic Society's Sinhala dictionary project, especially their 
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hire of linguist Wilhelm Geiger.^? The very title of the poem was a humorous allu- 
sion to this project. To create the word “Vavuluva” Tennakoon combined the Sin- 
hala word for bat (vavula) with the suffix -uva. The suffix -uva is found in the word 
eluva, which designates “pure or ancient Sinhala language.” By combining vavula 
and uva, Tennakoon meant to convey the meaning “bat language." 

One year before Tennakoon published Vavuluva, the German linguist Wilhelm 
Geiger published A Grammar of the Sinhala Language (1938). The Sinhalese intel- 
ligentsia knew of Geiger because of earlier seminal articles he published about 
etymologies of roughly two thousand Sinhala words (1896, 1897). The Sinhalese 
intelligentsia, except for the members of the Hela Havula, had accepted Geiger’s 
argument that the Sinhalese language had Indo-Aryan origins.* 

Geiger and the dictionary’s chief editor, Sir D. B. Jayatilake, had launched the dic- 
tionary project in 1926. It progressed at a snail’s pace: part 1 of the first volume was 
published in 1935. The slow pace prompted Cumaratunga to publish a public letter in 
the Helio, the English-language journal of the Hela Havula. Cumaratunga volunteered 
his services to complete the dictionary in two years.* He was frustrated because the 
dictionary project was put under the guidance of Geiger, a foreign scholar who he 
felt sorely lacked in Sinhala fluency. To vent his frustration, Cumaratunga authored 
thirteen sardonic letters of criticism, published in both Sinhala and English, about 
Geiger’s A Grammar of the Sinhala Language. In the ninth criticism, Cumaratunga 
attacked the credibility of Geiger’s work and the new field of comparative philology. 
Geiger, Cumaratunga wrote, did not even know the basic pronouns in Sinhala: 


€.» 


To Prof. Geiger S Tel and es [hé] means “he” "she" or “it? This must indeed have 
come as a result of some mysterious and rigid process of highly "scientific" research. 
& [o] and es] [he] in Sinhala is equal to “she” in English! It will be ridiculous to argue 
to the contrary. One who knows the Sinhala language will require no argument at all 
to be convinced that it is absolutely untrue to say that S [6] and ow [he] means “she,” 
and those whose limited knowledge of Sinhalese requires the thick cover “Compara- 
tive Philology" to protect it from the atmosphere, will never come out of their forti- 
fied shelter to face any kind of argument.“ 


In addition to these criticisms, Cumaratunga authored in English three “Open 
Appeals" in the Hela Havula journal Subasa to Sir D. B. Jayatilake as well as to the 
chair of the dictionary managing committee and the minister of education. In his 
appeal to the chair he wrote, 


Professor Geiger, the Great Authority of the Dictionary, does not know Sinhalese. 
His great Grammar, produced with the help of Mr. Julius de Lanerolle, clearly shows 
how lamentably defective his knowledge of Comparative Philology is so far at least 
as it deals with the Sinhalese language. A Dictionary compiled under the direction of 
such a doubtful authority can hardly be satisfactory however long may be the period 
it takes to materialize. 
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To one who is already well-versed in the language, who needs not run from this 
end to the other end of the island to learn the etymology of one small word, who 
need not make a forced display of his erudition by coming out in the public over and 
over again with the etymology of a single word, that too unearthed by someone else, 
two years is quite ample to complete the most comprehensive Sinhalese Dictionary.“ 


In the twenty-seventh chapter of Vavuluva Tennakoon lampooned the dictionary 
project and sought to discredit Geiger’s scholarship on the Sinhala language: 
Chapter 27. The Arrangement of the Bat-Language Dictionary 


[Vavula:] The assembly gathered 

To protect the Buddhist order 

But commenced [instead] 

The compilation of the Bat-language dictionary 


Everyone in the group 

Examined the state of Bat-language 

And then entrusted 

The job of remedying the language to me. 


Therefore, on the following day 

I brought together 

All the Bat-language books 

And all the scholars of those books. 


My head was like the handle of a manual drill. 

It turned in one direction when reading these books, 
And in jerked in another when confronted 

With what scholars said about these works. (vv. 466-69)** 


Jayanta Weerasekara’s commentary on stanza 469 sheds light on the meaning of 
the phrase “head like a manual drill”: “Glossary: 1. burumayeka mita vilasin: “bu- 
rumaya is a manual machine to drill wood. To penetrate the wood one turns the 
handle of the drill in one direction and then in another. Tennakoon says that Va- 
vula’s head is like the motion of the handle of this manual drill. When Vavula reads 
books in the Bat-Language his mind and head move in a focused direction. Yet, 
when he reads the discourse of scholars on these works his head jerks in another 
direction [because he is outraged at what they say]”* Tennakoons intention, then, 
was to wryly criticize foreign scholarship written about the Sinhala language, like 
Geiger’s etymological studies, because Tennakoon believed these studies spread 
misinformation about the Sinhala language.“ 

It seems most likely that the character of the bat in Vavuluva was a satirical 
portrayal of the dictionary’s chief editor, Sir D. B. Jayatilake, or at least of the mem- 
bers of the dictionary project who chose a foreign over a native scholar. As Jayanta 
Weerasekaras commentary for Vavuluva in stanzas 513-14 disclosed: “These two 
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stanzas reveal a surprising character trait of Vavula. He does not wish for his neigh- 
bors’ help as long as he is alive. However talented his neighbors are he does not like 
to consult them. But he happily takes help from people from far away" Cumara- 
tunga echoed this sentiment in his introduction to Vavuluva: “Kavidiya inquires 
about Vavulas journey to Bintenne: "Why Bintenne? Cant you learn about your 
own language from your own people?’ No, no. Vavula likes to get help from for- 
eigners much more than from his fellow countrymen. . . . Should not the fact that 
local scholars are willing to give help from the bottom of their hearts influence the 
bat to accept their offers? Alas, Vavula likes to worship foreigners . . . and would 
rather die than seek assistance from local scholars to complete a dictionary? 


PURISM AND THE MUSICAL SPHERE 


Munidasa Cumaratunga did not only inspire poets. Cumaratunga also filled one 
songwriter with the desire to compose song that would make the members of the 
Hela Havula proud. In 1934 Rabindranath Tagore staged his opera Shapmochan 
(Curse redeemed) in Sri Lanka to critical acclaim. Inspired, a young Sinhalese 
Catholic teacher of music and drama named Baddeliyanage Joseph John persuad- 
ed his brother for a loan to study music at Tagores school, Santiniketan. Joseph 
John raised more money by staging a performance of a Sinhala-language adap- 
tation of Shakespeares Hamlet. In 1939 he traveled to Bengal to commence his 
studies. 

He trained for a year in North Indian classical voice, sitar, and orchestration 
and in Tagores musical genre known as rabindrasangit. Joseph John then decided 
to pursue a more rigorous study of North Indian classical music. He secured fi- 
nancial aid from the Ceylon government and traveled to Lucknow to focus on 
Hindustani voice and sitar at the prestigious Marris College of Music.” 

In the mid-twentieth century many Sinhalese Christians changed their angli- 
cized names to Sinhala names. Around 1940 Joseph John adopted the stage name 
of “Sunil Shanti.” He later adjusted his name to “Sunil Santha? In 1944 he scored 
the highest marks in the first division sitar class, completed a bachelor’s degree in 
music, and returned to Sri Lanka. The principal of the Marris College of Music, 
S. N. Ratanjankar, authored a letter of recommendation on behalf of Santha. 

Back home, Santhas uncle, Father Moses Perera, gave Santha a temporary place 
to lodge. Father Perera was a member of the Hela Havula. He introduced Santha 
to Cumaratungas writings. Santha began to feel that Indian music prevented Sri 
Lankan composers from creating a national musical genre. 

Santha wrote this about his experience reading Munidasa Cumaratunga: 


While in North India I transformed into a North Indian in my dress, language, cus- 
toms, ideas, and every other facet. ... Even when I was back in Sri Lanka, I behaved 
as though I were still in North India. I felt proud to forget all my Sinhalese ways and 
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act like this. When singing Sinhala songs, I would pronounce the words as though 
they were Hindi words. I considered the Hindi accenting of Sinhala words to be a 
great thing. In short, in every single activity I pushed my Sinhalese identity away and 
brought forward North Indian ways of being. 

One day I directed my attention to a few Sinhala verses. I read them once, twice, 
and a third time. I knew the verses contained an important idea. . . . I felt trans- 
formed within. The stanzas that really penetrated my heart are these: 


“On account of my country and nation 

If I were I to go to war and kill enemies 
And lose my life thereof 

Will not my glory live for a hundred years? 


If one lives confined in a stone cave 

His life and name will never last 

Sacrifice that life to the country and nation 
Preserve your honor and remain undefeated 


May I never see a Helaya [a Sinhalese person] 
Two-footed but not doing any service 

Working earnestly for the good of country and nation 
Forget lifes cravings for a moment"? 


Santha read these three stanzas in Cumaratungas Heļa Mīydsiya and felt pu- 
rified of what he called his “Hindustani-ness”: “I searched for other writings 
penned by this meritorious hand [Munidasa Cumaratunga]. Having found 
them, I read with great pleasure. This writer was successful in destroying all 
my useless ideas. I turned in a completely different direction. I felt that my 
‘Hindustani-ness’ left me and went all the way back to India for good. Today 
there is nothing more important than my language, nation, and country. 
Transformed, Santha now espoused Cumaratunga’s motto of “language, nation, 
country" (basa, desa, rūsa). 

The earliest reference one finds in regard to Santhas active involvement in the 
Hela Havula may be March 2, 1946. That day Santha sang the commemoration song 
at the ceremony for the second death anniversary of Cumaratunga. Santha had set a 
melody to a poem titled “Cumaratungu Samaru Gīya” (Cumaratunga commemora- 
tion song), composed by Hela Havula poet Amarasiri Gunavadu. The poem resist- 
ed easy comprehension due to its purist poetic lexicon. Consider this translation: 


He had a might of intellect and devoted his life to the Triple Gem 

He thrilled the hearts of all and made formidable enemies into cotton that wafts in 
the air 

He showed the way of great seers, this God of Hela, our "Gem" Munidasa 
Cumaratunga 

We will put your advice to use without rest and commemorate you every day? 
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Here, the “triple gems” again referred to Cumaratungas slogan of “language, na- 
tion, country.’ 


SANTHA’S “OLU PIPILA,” LITERARY GRAMMAR, 
AND MUSICAL STYLE 


In 1946 Santha released his breakthrough hit “Olu Pipīlā” (The lilies have blos- 
somed). He composed the lyrics and music and performed as the solo vocalist. 
The song became the first song that the Sri Lankan radio station Radio Ceylon, 
recorded onto a record.“ “Olu Pipīlā” told a story about a young man courting a 
girl, Mala, near a village pond. 


O sister, the lilies, whiter than white, have blossomed and sway in 
the field 

O sister, fair-skinned maiden, shall I pluck them and weave a flower 
garland for you? 

Come in the water Mala and give me your hand 

Well cut the flowers, weave garlands, and adorn ourselves? 


Santhas lyrics evoked a lush village scene through the usage of definite articles, such 
as chains of kūnis fish and swaying white lotus flowers. He placed the refrain in the 
last line of each stanza: “We'll cut the flowers, weave garlands, and adorn ourselves”: 


O sister, the unbroken chains of fish play lovingly 

O sister, the kūnis fish go jumping as if we have called them 
Mala, here is the flower I picked for you. This one is yours. 
We'll cut the flowers, weave garlands, and adorn ourselves 


O sister, I am ashamed to be defeated by your hands 

O sister, don't be in such a rush, let's wade slowly in the water and 
pick lily flowers 

Mala, with the whiteness of the flowers on your body, you become 
more stunning 

Well cut the flowers, weave garlands, and adorn ourselves 


O sister, we have plucked and picked and now the flowers are heavy 
in our hands 

O sister, let's go put them on the top of the mountain 

Mala, your younger brother is coming, let's go quickly 

We'll cut the flowers, weave garlands, and adorn ourselves"? 


The poetic quality of the song text in “Olu Pipīlā” could be said to reside in the 
lexical and phonemic parallelism. Take the famous first stanza and consider the 
careful attention Santha gave to repetition, assonance, and alliteration: 
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Olu pipīlā vela lela denava sudata sudé nango 
Olu nelala mala gotala denna da sudu nango 
enna diyé basa ma ha denna obé ata mālā 
Olu neļālā mala gotala palandimu api mālā 


At the start of lines 1, 2, and 4, Santha uses the word Olu (lilies). He places the word 
nango (sister) at the end of the first two lines. In lines 2 and 4, he repeats the entire 
phrase of õlu nelālā māla gotala (weave lotus and make garlands). He also employs 
vowel assonance in vela lela denava (shaking in the pond), nelālā māla gotālā 
(weave and make garlands), and in the third line: 
ennd diyé basa mā ha 
dennd obé ata mala 

Cumaratunga, one may infer, would have approved of the way Santha’s song text 
in “Olu Pipīlā” employed subject-object agreement found in literary Sinhala. Cu- 
maratunga had believed that standardizing a more literary grammar was an essen- 
tial requirement for a Sista, or “cultured” society. Cumaratunga, Sandagomi Cop- 
erahewa writes, “used metaphors of law and society to define the relationship of 
grammar to language.’® Consider this revealing statement made by Cumaratunga 
in 1938: “Just like a society without laws, a language without laws will plunge into 
confusion. The Sinhala language is facing a disaster. A course of action to prevent 
this is immediately called for. ... [A standardized] grammar is utterly necessary 
for a cultured society? 

Taking these campaigns to heart, Santha employed in “Olu Pipīlā” the rare fu- 
ture tense (neuter/masculine and plural) suffix, -0 (-®), for conjugating the verb 
root yana (go) into *yanno."* 


Kūnissē uda pana pana yanno apa kāndavā naüigo [Sister, the 
kunisso fish go jumping as if they have called us]*? 


One finds another rare future-tense conjugation in Santhas song “Haida Pane" (In 
the moonlight, 1947). He used the feminine future-tense suffix, -i (6), for conjugat- 
ing the root nála- (to be lulled, to sway) into “nalavenni.” 


ambiliyē kiyamin nālāvennī [She sways back and forth, singing, 
O Moon!]9 


As with the previous example, this was a literary form that Iyricists tended to not 
include in gramophone or radio songs. In addition, Santha, like the Heļa Havula 
poets, added an á-kàraya letter to words like pūnd pūnd (go jumping), nūlūvennī 
(she sways), and būbdilena (shining), which gave his lyrics a pure-Sinhala touch. 
Santha believed that his song lyrics with proper literary grammar could put 
the Sinhalese English-educated elite back in touch with their mother tongue. In 
the introduction to his songbook Sunil Handa (Sunil’s voice, 1947), he remarked, 
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JO Gë en (Lotus Song) 


Olu Pipeelā 
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FIGURE 3. Sunil Santhas "Olu Pipeelā” in Sunil Santha: Song Folio (Rajagiriya: Santha, 1948), 3. 
Courtesy of Lanka Santha. 


Those assimilated to Western food and drink, clothing, customs and habits, etc., 
have driven our language into the kitchen. These people are ashamed to talk in their 
mother tongue. .. . Some of them joke and say, “This is Sinhalese music.” They then 
start to imitate pal kavi [hut poetry], karatta kavi [cart poetry], sivpada [sung qua- 
trains], and vannama. . . . I find our current situation quite upsetting. This is why I 
brought out [my first songbook] Ridi Valdva. Must I say anything about the service 
I have rendered through the songs like “Olu Pipīlā” and “Handa Pane’? Those who 
gagged from distaste from the Sinhala language and gave prominence to English now 
happily sing these lyrics. Now they will familiarize themselves with songs in their 
mother tongue. This is one of the goals of my new music.™ 
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He would later print two songbooks with English titles—Sunil Santha Song Folio 
(1948) and Song of Lanka (1950)—especially for the Westernized Sinhalese elite in 
Colombo. Because many members of high society had studied Western classical 
music, Santha transcribed the songs in Western notation. Instead of transliterating 
his songs into English script, he printed Sinhala script under the notation (fig. 3). 
It is striking to note how he used Western notation to appeal to the tastes of this 
class, yet simultaneously refamiliarized them with “songs in their mother tongue” 
by using the Sinhala script rather than a transliteration. 

Just as Cumaratunga sought to remove North Indian influence from the Sin- 
hala language, Santha greatly rid his songs of North Indian musical influences. 
In his book Desiya Sangīta (National music), Santha lashed out against Sinha- 
lese musicians who sang Hindustani music. He contemptuously labeled them 
Sinhalastankārayē, or “‘Sinhalastar’ [Sinhalese + Hindustan] crowd”: “There is a 
reason why [Sri Lankan] national music and music education is bitter like a poi- 
sonous kaduru nut. There is a reason why everyone who trains in Indian classi- 
cal music transforms into a Hindustani person and feels that our national music 
should be Hindustani music: these people have no affection, consideration, or love 
for their language, nation, or country. 5 

Santha had studied classical Indian vocal music and scored the highest marks 
in the first division sitar class at Marris College. Yet his music had a marked ab- 
sence of Indian musical ornamentation. Sunil Ariyaratne emphasizes the influ- 
ence of Santha's Catholic upbringing on his musical style: "Sunil Santha's voice was 
trained from childhood in Catholic music of the Church. . . . His voice sounded 
new to Sinhala music connoisseurs. It was uniquely different from vocalists like 
Sadiris de Silva, H. W. Rupasinghe, Don Manis Pattiarachche, N. Romlas de Silva, 
and even Ananda Samarakoon. These musicians who trained in North India used 
all the ornamentations like kan svara and meend found in Hindustani classical 
music. . . . Sunil Santha rarely used these ornamentations. He moved straight from 
note to note. He also pronounced the words better than the other Sinhalese musi- 
cians who trained in North India”% D. P. M. Weerakkody, however, stresses the 
impact of Cumaratunga: "Sunil Santha was influenced not only by Cumaratungas 
linguistic style and philosophy but also Cumaratungas views on music. Although 
at a later date Santha criticized the limitations of Cumaratungas Hela Miydsiya, 
initially the book appears to have made some impact on Santha. According to Jay- 
antha Aravinda.... This impact explains the simplicity of many of Sunil Santha’s 
melodies and the predominance of natural [unornamented] notes in them.” 

Santhas compositions may also be said to typify what ethnomusicologist 
Thomas Turino has termed “modernist reform": reform of local arts based on 
“cosmopolitan” aesthetics, ethics, and worldviews.* Modernist reform describes 
the way in which musicians must maintain a unique local identity on the interna- 
tional scene. Santha's songs, very popular among the Sinhalese English-educated 
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elite, also appealed to the British on the island, because of his song’s Western har- 
monies and catchy melodies. For example, Joan Eleanor Ramsbotham, daughter of 
the Ceylon governor general Herwald Ramsbotham, praised Santhas songs “Olu 
Pipīlā” “Kokile Nade” (The cuckoo bird's song), and “Handa Pane" in a personal 
letter sent to Santha in June 1951.” If we succinctly describe Santha’s early compo- 
sitional style, it would be that he set simple yet clever and catchy melodies based 
in Western harmonies to poetic Sinhala song texts.” These melodies are predomi- 
nantly written in the major scale, accompanied by I, IV, and V harmonies set in 4/4 
meters and performed by the upright bass and acoustic guitar. 


SANTHA AND TENNAKOON’S “DUDAN’ODA BINDA” 


Santha’s Cumaratunga-style rejection of North Indian influences caused a con- 
troversy in 1952. In April Radio Ceylon rehired S.N. Ratanjankar—Santha’s for- 
mer principal at the Marris College of Music—to audition and grade Sinhalese 
musicians for radio posts. Ratanjankar had already visited the island once to 
audition musicians in 1949.” Santha boycotted the 1952 auditions and later con- 
troversially quit his post as an A-grade musician. During this time he wrote in 
protest to the Lankādīpa newspaper. In one article Santha expressed anger at 
station officials who refused to support local talent. Santha’s complaints were 
similar to those that Tennakoon made in Vavuluva with regard to the officials 
who refused to hire Cumaratunga to edit the Sinhala dictionary. Santha felt that 
hiring Ratanjankar was a repeat of the Geiger controversy that Tennakoon lam- 
pooned in the final chapter of Vavuluva. Santha argued, “I do not believe that we 
should wish for a foreigner to come to Sri Lanka to advise us on how to create 
a national music just because we brought a German to advise us on the Sinhala 
language.”” 

By this time Santha and Rapiyel Tennakoon had released their new song, 
“Dudanoda Binda” (Kill this cruel creep). Tennakoon had originally published the 
text in the second chapter of his second long poem Hüvilla. In the poem Tenna- 
koon narrated the plight of a helpless village woman and satirized her fanatical 
religious practices. In the second chapter a thief steals the hens of the poor village 
woman, leaving her unable to earn a living. She makes a pilgrimage to the town of 
Kataragama and curses the man. She pleads with the god Kataragama to avenge 
the crime and destroy the criminal. Santha set music to this emotional scene. 

Tennakoons poetic verses from Hdvilla are found in every compilation of mod- 
ern Sinhala poetry that I have come across. One reason for the poem’s popularity is 
that Tennakoon fashioned a unique poetic meter that oscillated between quatrains 
of six and twelve matra (syllabic instants). Another reason for the poems success is 
the way it teemed with rhyme and alliteration, particularly with the dayanna letter 


€» 


e” (/d/), which I have set in bold font in the transliteration. These poetics helped 
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to intensify the woman's feelings of desperation, hatred for the man that destroyed 
her livelihood, and devotion to the god Kataragama. 


du da noda binda 
banda teda kanda 

kanda dev rada 

sāminē 

mage kukulā nāsū ekā 
dadaya obage pālu yakā 
tava eka buda dinak takā 
innata ida no dī makā 


[Kill this cruel creep 

O splendorous wondrous 
King, Lord 

Kataragama! 


This bugger has destroyed my hens 
And plundered your totem. 
Destroy him before 

Next Wednesday's worship] 


In the judgment of composer W. D. Amaradeva, Santha’s music and pronunciation 
of Tennakoon’s poetry further heightened Tennakoons depiction of the woman's 
desperation, hatred, and devotion: 


Santha was able to transform Tennakoon’s poem into a song of the highest level because 
he expertly utilized the medium of music. He infused into music the sounds like curs- 
ing, pleading, and crying that we hear in village settings. ... His composition possesses 
national features distinct from the popular Indian way of singing. ... [One can hear how 
Santha] gives extra emphasis to pronouncing the dayanna letter. He does so to evoke the 
woman's resolute state of mind and her abhorrence of the thief. After these three lines 
Santha composes music for the word "sāminē” that conjures a pleading woman making 
a vow to the deity of Kataragama with the highest humility and devotion.” 


In the opening phrase Santha accommodates Tennakoons alliteration of (mostly) 
three dayanna letters per poetic line, with melodic motives of mainly three re- 
peated notes (BF#F#, EEE, D#D#D#, C#C#C, BBB) (ex. 2). 


EXAMPLE 2. Three-note motives and three dayanna letters in Sunil Santha and Rapiyel 
Tennakoons “Dudanoda Binda.” 
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In a revealing statement about his inspiration for the song’s music, Santha criti- 
cized S.N. Ratanjankar’s credibility as Radio Ceylon's music consultant. Because 
Ratanjankar had not resided in the village areas in Sri Lanka, Santha argued that 
Ratanjankar lacked in an intimate knowledge of the peoples lives and behaviors 
and was thus not qualified to audition Sinhalese musicians for radio positions: 


Iam accustomed to experiencing our village women’s behavior when they lose some- 
thing valuable. They curse the gods and take vows. I have often heard them raising 
their hands and saying in a thundering voice, things like “Oh God of Kataragama! 
Please just cut this criminals neck off!" When I was setting music to the poem "Ku- 
kulu Hāvilla” . . . I followed the rhythm of this woman's plea.* 

* I do not know whether S. N. Ratanjankar has heard our womans cries, laments, 
and courses" 


To conclude, Cumaratunga and his followers, such as Tennakoon and Santha, con- 
structed an alternative nationalist identity: one based on linguistic purism, op- 
posed to the Arya-Sinhala interpretation of the Mahāvamsa, and hostile toward 
North India. If John De Silva and his colleagues (chapter 1) created an inner do- 
main of song with Buddhism and North Indian classical music at the core and the 
West threatening from outside, Cumaratunga and his brothers in the Hela Havula 
created an inner domain of song and poetry with a pure Sinhala language at the 
heart and North India threatening from outside. 

Santha's radio song and Tennakoons poetry thus oblige us to rethink Partha 
Chatterjee’s assertion that colonial-era South Asian nationalism "launches its most 
powerful, creative and historically significant project—to fashion a “modern na- 
tional culture that is nevertheless not Western." Chatterjee assumes that there 
existed only two players in the development of South Asian cultural nationalism: 
the East and the West. I have tried to illuminate in this chapter how Santha's music 
turns Chatterjee’s contention inside out: Santha used Western musical influences 
to fashion a modern Sinhalese national music that was not North Indian. 


Wartime Romance 


Chapters 1 and 2 center on songwriters and poets who participated in Sri Lankan 
movements that sought to politicize religion and language as symbols of Sri Lankan 
or Sinhalese identity. Sinhalese songwriters and poets fashioned their projects in 
relation or opposition to Western or Indian cultural influence. In this chapter I 
demonstrate that identity politics suddenly grew faint during World War II. Dur- 
ing the war songwriters and poets grew weary of didacticism pertaining to religion 
and linguistic identity. Amid rapidly growing publishing and music industries, 
they turned toward romanticism to entertain the public. 

When the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor in December 1941, Sri Lankans feared 
the Japanese would also bomb the British naval bases in Colombo: Daily sirens 
announced citywide rehearsals to prepare for a similar strike. Protective bomb 
shelters and trenches were created throughout Colombo in case of an attack. The 
government ordered residents to place black paper over lamps in the evening to 
prevent enemy ships from locating heavily populated areas of the city. 

Three months after the attack on Pearl Harbor, the Japanese navy launched the 
Easter Sunday Raid, an air attack against the British naval bases in Sri Lanka. They 
bombed Colombo and killed thirty-seven Sri Lankan civilians. In September the 
British armed forces transformed a variety of Sri Lankan institutions into military 
bases. The Royal Air Force used the radio station as their base, and the armed 
forces took over schools, such as S. Thomas College in Mount Lavinia, Colombo. 
The city became populated with soldiers from England, France, and India. 

Given Sri Lankas political alignment with the Allied powers and the arrival 
of Allied forces to Colombo from England, France, and India, it is not a coinci- 
dence that the new forms of Sinhala song and poetry, what I am calling ^wartime 
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romance, were indebted to works by famous English, French, and Indian poets 
and novelists. The Sinhalese poets and songwriters who drew on Indian or West- 
ern European ideas of romance likely sought to connect their writings, readers, 
and listeners to the imagined community of Allied nations. 

As mentioned in chapter 1, in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
British colonists inculcated Indians and Sri Lankans with Christian and Victorian 
morals, which the British disguised as universal mores of civilized culture. Velche- 
ru Narayana Rao argues that Telugu poets consequently began to view physical 
love in premodern Telugu literature as obscene. Sudipta Kaviraj asserts that British 
Victorian morals also influenced the Bangla poetry and song of Rabindranath 
Tagore, who shifted conceptions of love from a šriņgāra, or erotic notion, found 
in traditional Sanskrit aesthetics to a more Victorian idea of conjugal love. Karine 
Schomer suggests that the chāyāvād (romantic) Hindi poets of the 1920s and 1930s 
subsequently assimilated into their style the poetry of the English romantics and 
Tagore. The chāyāvād poets created a “new kind of [Hindi] love poetry, in which 
lovers were portrayed as soul mates who could open their hearts to each other, 
share a sense of wonder, and experience through their love a mutual growth of 
personality.” 

By the 1940s such trends also became evident in Sri Lanka. Major influences 
on song and poetry during this decade include the poetry of Tagore, nineteenth- 
century English poetry, and fin de siēcle French romance. Sinhala songs and 
poems of the 1940s possessed a carefree quality that provided readers and listeners 
with experiences dissimilar from those afforded by the moralist songs and poems 
of the Arya-Sinhala (chapter 1) or Hela Havula songwriters and poets (chapter 2). 
Instead, the new romantic themes may have allowed young Sinhalese men and 
women to wistfully imagine a society free of caste-based marriages. Perhaps it also 
eased anxieties about perishing in an immanent Japanese air strike. 


TAGORE, ROMANCE, AND GRAMOPHONE SONG 


Chapter 1 discusses how the earliest Sinhala-language gramophone songs in 
Sri Lanka were recordings of nurthi songs, or songs that combined Buddhist re- 
vivalist themes with melodies from Indian (Hindi or Tamil) film songs. In the 
1940s the new major influence was that of Rabindranath Tagore. In Sinhala song 
the legacy of Tagore can be found in the gramophone songs of Ananda Samarakoon 
(1911-62).* 

Samarakoon had been working as a music teacher in 1934 when Tagore staged 
his opera Shapmochan (Curse redeemed) in Sri Lanka. At this time Samarakoon 
went by his Roman Catholic birth name, George Wilfred Samarakoon. Inspired by 
Tagores opera, Samarakoon left for Bengal in 1936 to study music and art at Tagores 
college of fine arts, Santiniketan? Samarakoon studied art with Nandalal Bose and 
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music with Shanti Dev Ghosh. He returned to Sri Lanka after six months, convert- 
ed from Roman Catholicism to Buddhism, and changed his first name to Ananda, 
a Sinhalese Buddhist name? 

One can only speculate about what caused Samarakoon to embrace Buddhism 
and change his name. Tagores personal, intellectual, and artistic embrace of 
Hinduism perhaps led Samarakoon to want to disavow his Catholic namesake, 
which could have been said to represent Sri Lankas colonial legacy. Maybe 
Samarakoon also felt a less Anglicized and more Sinhala name would help him 
become a singer-songwriter appreciated by the Sinhalese majority in Sri Lanka. 
Three additional influential Sinhalese composers of the 1940s changed their names 
in a similar fashion. In addition to Samarakoon, Baddeliyanage Joseph John ad- 
opted the name of Sunil Santha (chapter 2); W.D. Albert Perera modified his 
name to W.D. Amaradeva; and Eustace Reginald de Silva changed his name to 
Ediriweera (E. R.) Sarachchandra. 

In 1939 Samarakoon signed a two-year contract with His Master’s Voice (HMV) 
and made his first two gramophone recordings. The recordings were part of one 
hundred new Sri Lankan gramophone records produced through collaboration 
between HMV and Cargills, a powerful import and wholesale business.” HMV 
had become the largest recording company in the world.* Samarakoon set himself 
apart in the local music industry as the only Sinhalese artist whose records HMV 
classified as a distinct genre known as kalātmaka gi (artistic song).° 

Samarakoon stated that in the realm of song his true guru (teacher) was Tagore.” 
It is thus not surprising that Samarakoons two earliest recordings reveal the impact 
Tagore had on his compositions: Samarakoon composed new lyrics according to 
Tagores melodies and the short and long matra (syllabic instants) in Tagores song 
texts. Samarakoon thus created his earliest songs in the same way as his alut sindu 
predecessors (chapter 1). Sunil Ariyaratne discussed how this compositional practice 
tended to produce Sinhala songs with a strange mix of words. Example 3 indicates 
how Samarakoon set the lyrics of his song “Jana Sama Mana” (All the minds of the 
people) to the melody and short and long matra of Tagores “Jana Gana Mana” (Thou 
art the ruler of the minds of all people, 1911), which became India’s national anthem. 
Samarakoon also arranged the lyrics of his second song “Balanna Sohoyuriyé” 
(Look, my sister) to the melody and short and long matra of Tagore’s “Jodi Tor 
Dak Shune Keu Na Ase Tobe Ekla Cholo Re” (If nobody responds to your call then 
go alone, 1905).” 

Although Samarakoon was under the spell of Tagore, he also began in 1939 to 
compose his own songs.” His original songs were unique because he sang the song, 
wrote the lyrics, and arranged and composed the music. These tasks usually required 
three people. Readers of this chapter may think lightly of such an accomplishment. I 
thus must emphasize that in the early twentieth century most Sinhalese songwriters 
did not possess musical knowledge to compose original melodies deemed suitable 
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EXAMPLE 3. Ananda Samarakoons use of Tagores melody and poetic rhythm. 


Opening Phrase in Tagore's "Jana Gana Mana" 


a aee EEN 


ja na ga na ma na a dhi na ya ka ja ya he bha ra ta bhagh ya vi na. ta 


ti 


5 Opening Phrase in Samarakoon's "Jana Sama Mana" 


P d SS 


. 9 7 
ja na sä ma ma na a dhi pa ti ye ni tu ti vē ra ki nu mä na va lak ma_ ta 


for gramophone songs. It was not a taken-for-granted skill. Ananda Samarakoon 
and Sunil Santha had to travel to North India to learn how to use Indian rāgas and 
instruments to create a two- or three-minute gramophone song. As discussed in 
chapter 1, John De Silva even paid Visvanath Lawjee to travel from western India to 
compose raga-based melodies for De Silva's nurthi theater productions. 

In 1941 HMV released Samarakoons “Endada Mánike" (“May I come, my 
gem?”)—a song for which Samarakoon composed, arranged, and performed as 
the main vocalist. The song was a dialogue between a girl and a boy. Such “dialogue 
songs" forged links to the nurthi theater songs (see chapter 1) that had inspired the 
first gramophone recordings in Sri Lanka. Samarakoon may have thought that 
audiences accustomed to theater songs on record would prefer to purchase record- 
ings that featured similar theater-style dialogues. 

"Endada Manike” was different, however, because of its focus on romance. 
Most gramophone songs at the time had texts that praised the Buddha or offered 
some form of advice.” Let us consider the scene that Samarakoon portrayed in 
"Endada Mānike” Here, the Indian goddess Saraswati assumes the disguise of a 
young woman. Enchanted, a young man attempts to woo her. He invites her to 
come into the river to pluck flowers: 


Boy: Münike, may I come into the deep river to pluck kekatiya flowers? 
The kekatiya flowers in bloom are so beautiful, beautiful, beautiful 


Girl: Dont fatigue yourself, don't, don't, please, dont, don't, please, just stay on the 
riverbank 


Boy: The bending kekatiya flowers are so beautiful, beautiful, beautiful” 


The dialogue takes on a shade of eroticism when the girl's white dress becomes wet. 
Yet the song remains charming, almost as if it was meant for children to perform: 


Boy: See, see, your white dress is getting wet from the waves 
Mānikes white dress is so beautiful, beautiful, beautiful 
Girl: Now I'm all wet, now I'm all wet, now I'm all wet, fine, it's no problem 


Boy: Mānikes white dress is so beautiful, beautiful, beautiful" 
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One cannot trace the melody of this song to works by Tagore, but the musical tex- 
ture of “Endada Mānike” evoked the simple orchestrations of Tagores Bangla songs. 
Samarakoon sang the vocal line above a constant drone played on a tanpura, and 
the only melodic accompaniment was a sitar that shadowed the vocal melody. The 
ensemble was rounded out with a tabla and tambourine. Further, Tagore’s method 
of bringing folk sources into modern songs inspired Samarakoon, who made this 
remark in 1956: "Tagore... used folk poetry as a source [for modern song] in a 
way that did not compromise its [folk songs] natural traits. Tagore was influenced 
by Indian classical music but one can also hear in his music the qualities of Bangla 
folk poetry. ... Taking as our model [Tagores] Bengali music, we can also produce 
a form of Sri Lankan popular song. To do so, we must also use folk poetry as our 
base” Samarakoon emphasized the importance of using Sinhala folk sources, yet 
in practice he seldom attempted to rework texts of Sinhala folk poems into modern 
songs. A folk quality in Samarakoon’s songs, however, can be read in his use of col- 
loquial Sinhala lexicon, which is a characteristic feature of jana kavi (folk poetry).” 

“A change in poetic sensibility,’ Karine Schomer writes, “usually entails a 
change in diction as well” For Samarakoon, a shift in sensibility in Sinhala song 
from Buddhist edification to romantic love necessitated a change in lexicon from 
the literary to the colloquial. Generally speaking, the Sinhala language has two 
main varieties: the literary and the colloquial. The literary is customarily used 
for written materials, public speeches, and television and radio news reports. 
The colloquial is the everyday language of the Sinhalese people. Before “Endada 
Manikē” was released, songwriters did not use the colloquial Sinhala adjective for 
"beautiful" —lassanayi—in gramophone songs. Songwriters favored more literary 
adjectives for beautiful like ramya, suram, manohara, siriya, and sobana. Perhaps 
the word lassanayi, with its colloquial tone, had never been appropriate because 
many of the older gramophone songs had Buddhist and thus sacred undertones. 
Samarakoon must have sensed that colloquial speech in secular love songs would 
make for a hit because in the first minute and ten seconds of “Endada Mānikē” he 
employed the word lassanayi twelve times. 

Lassanayi was far from the only colloquial term in the song. Samarakoon utilized 
a variety of colloquial forms including the simple past, past-tense verbal adjective, 
and colloquial interjection. For instance, the boy sang, “oho lassanayi oho lassanayi 
oho lassanayi” The word oho is a spoken interjection that means “wow!” The girl 
told the boy, "Dont fatigue yourself, anë don't, ane, just stay on the river bank” 
Anē is another spoken interjection that here means “please!” Further, Samarakoon 
employed the colloquial past-tense verbal adjective in the phrase pipichcha kekatiya 
mal (kekatiya flowers that have blossomed) instead of the literary term, pipunu. And 
when the girl’s dress becomes wet, Samarakoon described it with the colloquial 
simple-past term temichcha (“became wet”) instead of the literary temunā. 

Let us consider one final example emblematic of the shift in gramophone songs 
from didacticism to romance. After Samarakoon converted to Buddhism, he wrote 
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what he considered his first Buddhist song, “Vilé Malak Pipilā” (A flower in the 
lake has blossomed) because it featured a dialogue about rebirth.” Samarakoon 
stated that he felt inclined to write the song because he was studying Buddhist 
literature and reading debates about the subject of rebirth.”° 

Samarakoon may have described the composition as a Buddhist song, but one 
could also label the composition as a love song. The song opens with the same sce- 
nario found in “Endada Mānikē” (and in Sunil Santhas song “Olu Pipīlā”): a young 
boy hopes to pick a flower in the pond with the girl he loves. In Samarakoons “Vilé 
Malak Pipilā” the boy tells the girl that the time is suitable to pick flowers because 
today is Poya, the Buddhist holiday that occurs on a full-moon day. They can pick 
a lotus flower and bring it to the Buddhist temple for worship: 


Boy: A beautiful flower has blossomed in the lake. Lets go my Gem to pick it. 
The man on the moon is peeping. Today is Poya my fair one, isn't it??! 


Next, the girl expresses ideas about celibacy, ideas that revivalists like Ananda 
Rajakaruna (chapter 1) had advocated in poems like “Kumaribambasara”: 


Girl: Pick the flower and give it to me. I will offer it in worship to Lord Buddha. 
My only wish is to be that pure flower. 

Boy: Explain to me more about your wish. 

Girl: My only wish is to be a flower in my next birth. 

Boy: O my! Why do you think like this? What’s the point of being a flower? 
Would it be so bad to be a princess shining in splendor? 

Girl: A pure and beautiful [ramya] flower is a valuable object in this world. 


How can an impure human soul be greater than this?” 


Rather than use the secular word for beautiful (lassanayi), Samarakoon chose 
the literary term (ramya) in the second-to-last line because the beauty the girl 
spoke of was related to chastity and Buddhist values. Samarakoon, however, 
departed from purely edificatory concerns when he alluded to the boy’s erotic 
wish with this passage in the song: “In my next birth may I become the honey- 
bee that drinks the flower’s pollen.” The fact that the boy, in the face of a moral 
message, unabashedly communicated his sexual desires exemplifies the shift 
from didacticism to romance that took place in Sinhala gramophone song in 
the early 1940s. 


TAGORE, ROMANCE, AND POETRY 


The Sinhalese poets who rose to prominence during World War II are known as 
the “second-generation Colombo poets.’ Like Samarakoon, they grew weary of 
their predecessors’ focus on Buddhism and edification. As Miniwan P. Tillakaratne 
argues, “Love finds a special place in the works of the Colombo poets of the for- 
ties. This tendency... came about as a result of some of the poets’ keenness to free 
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themselves from the classicism of the first group of Colombo poets who held on to 
traditional Buddhist values to a great extent?” 

The second-generation Colombo poets could be considered parallel with the 
Hindi chāyāvād poets who rejected the didacticism of the previous generation in 
favor of the romanticism of the English romantics and Rabindranath Tagore.” Con- 
sequently, the second-generation poets’ depictions of love were often less related to 
the eroticism found in classical Sinhala or Sanskrit poetry and more along the lines 
of the romantic and sentimental type of love explored by the English romantics, 
Victorians, and Tagore. As Ranjini Obeyesekere explains, “Love poetry or poems 
evoking srngdra rasa (erotic mood) were a well-known feature of classical Sinha- 
lese poetry. However, romantic sentimental love between young people, prior to, 
or unrelated to marriage, hardly ever occurs in the ancient poetry. It is evident that 
romantic or sentimental love as distinct from the love between man and wife, or 
mistress or courtesan, occurs for the first time in early modern [second-generation] 
Sinhalese poetry and can be directly related to the influence of the 19th century 
romantic poets; perhaps too to the 19th century novel”? Sudipta Kaviraj similarly 
describes Tagores conception of love as a transition away from srngdra rasa (erotic 
mood) to the modern prem, the Bangla-language term for a more emotional and 
romantic love: "In the historical transformation of the discourses of love, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore was a principal performer and his work constituted a principal site 
of the transition from one aesthetic structure to another. In convenient shorthand, 
this change can be simply designated as a change from srngāra, conventionally 
translated as erotic love, to prem [emotional and romantic love]. 

Following Tagores visits to the country in 1922, 1930, and 1934, Sinhala 
poets relished Tagores English-language poetry books in wide circulation in 
Sri Lanka, such as Gitanjali (Song Offerings, 1912), Fruit Gathering (1916), and 
Stray Birds (1916) and Tagores collection of stories, The Hungry Stones and Other 
Stories (1916). For instance, poet H. M. Kudaligama (1918-73) translated three 
entries from Stray Birds into Sinhala quatrains for the poem “Mataka Satahan" 
(Memories), which appeared in Kudaligamas poetry collection A (She, 1948).7 
Wimalaratna Kumaragama (1919-62) composed the poem Hapumali (1946), 
inspired by “The Home-Coming” in The Hungry Stones and Other Stories.” 
Novelist Martin Wickramasinghe (1890-1976) wrote an article for the Dinamina 
newspaper about Tagores visit to Sri Lanka in 1934. To prepare, Wickramasinghe 
read E.J. Thompson's Rabindranath Tagore: His Life and Works (1921) as well as 
Tagores Fruit Gathering.” 

Tagores impact on Sinhala poetry began with P.B. Alwis Perera’s (1917-66) first 
book of poetry, Uk Dandu Dunna (The sugarcane arrow, 1942). Uk Dandu Dunna 
could be said to have inaugurated second-generation Colombo poetry because of 
its unprecedented exploration of romance and sentimental love. Perera prefaced the 
poem with this introductory paragraph: “Love is a covetous feeling from heaven that 
rises in the human heart! The European poets entered into the garden of literature 
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through nature’s narrow path of love made of white sand. I too make such an ef- 
fort with The Sugarcane Arrow. The great Bengali poet, Rabindranath Tagore, who 
glimpsed life in both a rainbow and a tiny flower bud, stated that the poet sees the 
whole world through such a narrow path. I have directly drawn upon Tagores poetry 
to enliven the truth of this statement?” It is difficult to determine precisely which 
of Tagores poems Perera reworked to compose Uk Dandu Dunna. But one senses 
Tagores influence in the wording of this introduction. Perera stated that Tagore 
“glimpsed life in both a rainbow and a tiny flower bud” Here, Perera might have 
been alluding to an idea found in Tagores Stray Birds, number 117: “The grass blade is 
worthy of the great world where it grows.» The image of a “narrow path of love” that 
leads into a garden could be viewed as reminiscent of Tagores second entry in Lovers 
Gift (1918), which described the gift of love as an unfathomable garden.* 

When Perera published Uk Dandu Dunna in 1942, Tagore’s English works had 
not been translated into Sinhala.? We know for certain that Perera had read in 
English Tagores The Crescent Moon (1913), Fruit Gathering (1916), and Lovers Gift 
and Crossing (1918). From The Crescent Moon, Perera translated “The Beginning” 
and “The Champa Flower” into Sinhala poems, titled “Mavage Hangim” (Mother’s 
feelings), and “Sapumala” (The sapumala flower). From Fruit Gathering Perera 
translated the work’s thirty-seventh poem about the Buddhist monk Upagupta 
for his Sinhala poem "Abhicārikāva” (Prostitute).* In 1961 Perera authored a long 
poem, Keyas, in memory of poet Sagara “Keyas” Palansuriya. In stanza 32, Perera 
parodied the fourth entry of Tagores Lovers Gift, which stated, “She is near to my 
heart as the meadow flower to the earth:” 


He [Sagara "Keyas" Palansuriya] is near to the heart of the Sinhalese 
Like the meadow flower is to the earth (v. 32)** 


Although Perera mentioned Tagores name in the introduction to Uk Dandu 
Dunna, the work cannot be wholly reduced to Tagore’s influence. Uk Dandu Dunna 
commenced with stanzas that evoked the classical Sinhala and Sanskrit model of 
srngara rasa. Such a nod to classical poetry prompted one literary scholar to char- 
acterize the poem as a srngaratmaka kāvya (Sanskrit-style erotic poem) about the 
eternal relationship between the poet and his lover.” In classical Sanskrit poetry 
šrngāra rasa was the ādisasa (first literary mood) employed to depict the erotic 
relationship between Krishna and Radha.’ 

Perera began his poem with a scene that depicted the commencement of the 
spring season, which he endowed with a royal feminine presence. The fanfare of 
trumpet-like thunder and elephant-like rain clouds announced the arrival of spring: 


The lightning and thunderbolt-trumpets summon 
Elephant-clouds that drizzle gentle drops of rain 
The gods become pleased listening 

To the Spring Goddess sing songs (v. 1)? 
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In this stanza and the following, Pereras template for composing poetry about love 
was strikingly parallel with the classical srngara idiom found in traditional San- 
skrit aesthetics, where the splendor of nature was often reminiscent of feminine 
beauty.*° Consider the second stanza: 


Her ponds and lakes overflow with water 

In her hair she has dunukē, kolom, and mango-leaf flowers 

In her grasses grow new plants like precious blue-green stones 
Her earth is like a queen that shines in splendor (v. 2)*! 


To intensify the beauty of natures water, flowers, and plants, Perera described 
them as feminine body parts of the Spring Goddess. He continued to explore clas- 
sical Sanskrit aesthetics in the following stanzas that introduced the Sanskrit liter- 
ary characters of Kamadeva (the god of love) and his consort Rati (the goddess 
of erotic delight). When the sun sets, Kamadeva and Rati began to crave sexual 
pleasure: 


As the moon shrouds all with cool milky white light 
Kamadeva embraces his wife Rati as if she is a pot of honey 
[They are] eager to make love in the range of hills perched 
Above the blue gem-like plantain forest (v. 7)? 


Perera described Kamadeva according to the standard iconography in Sanskrit- 
language stories: Kamadeva wielded a sugarcane bow with a bowstring made of 
honeybees. His arrows were decorated with five different types of flowers: jasmine, 
asoka, white and blue lotus, and mango-tree: 


He fashions arrows from sugar cane, 

Fastens strings made of honeybees onto the bow, 

Tightens into a bundle arrows decorated with 

Jasmine, asoka, white and blue lotus, and mango-tree flowers (v. 8)* 


As one accustomed to Sanskrit literature about Kamadeva and Rati might expect, 
the scenes with Kamadeva and Rati bristled with eroticism. When Rati galloped 
forward on her horse, for instance, the reader sensed that it was a symbol for the 
rush of lust. 


Rati mounts the back of the wind-horse. 
The ornaments on her thin waist tinkle 
When she makes the horse gallop 
Forward with her two spurs (v. 11)“ 


Given such classical imagery, where does one discern Tagores influence? As dis- 
cussed earlier, Kaviraj describes Tagore’s conception of love as a shift away from 
srngara rasa to the modern prem, the Bangla-language term for a more emotion- 
al and romantic love. (In Sinhala the Sanskrit and Bengali term prem becomes 
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prema, premaya, or pema.) Although the beginning of the poem articulated 
srngara rasa, later passages in Uk Dandu Dunna featured a prem-type of roman- 
tic love that Perera likely found in the writings of Tagore. Critics of the poem may 
have sensed this because they emphasized the way in which Uk Dandu Dunna 
was about feelings (hürigim). When describing the poem, Martin Wickramas- 
inghe wrote, "P. B. Alwis Pereras Uk Dandu Dunna is a panegyric (varnanatmaka 
kāvyayaki) inspired by Rabindranath Tagore. To awaken feelings [in the reader] 
Perera praises women and love.” Likewise, literary scholar Wasantha Atukorale 
described Uk Dandu Dunna as “a mixture of feelings that flow from one’s heart 
when happy from love and beauty.’ 

Such emotions begin to flow once Perera departed from the Sanskrit aesthetic 
model of šrngāra rasa to introduce a first-person narrator. In stanza 15 the speaker 
becomes the target of Kāmadevas flower-arrow: 


While Rati’s sweet words flow like a river 

Kamadeva stings me with an asoka flower-arrow 

And arrows decorated with jasmine and blue lotus flowers. 

Tm hurt from these arrow-flowers, poisonous like the stingers of 
wasps (v. 15)*° 


Stung by cupid’s arrows, the narrator is overwhelmed with emotion. He proclaims 
that his lover’s eternal beauty resides in nature’s clouds, flowers, and rivers: 


The eternal beauty possessed by my girlfriend’s body 

Resides within the cloud-paintings that float in heaven, 

The trees and creepers, twigs and sprouts, and flowers in the month 
of navam 

[And within] the river and ponds that praise my prosperous poetry 
(v. 19)*” 


He praises her smile, which he compares to the golden rays of the sun that dispel 
the dark: 


My girlfriend’s smile is like the 

Sun that destroys the darkness, 

Pours out the golden morning rays, 

And spreads the morning beams in the paddy fields (v. 25)** 


He later asks his lover these sentimental questions: 


Sweetheart, where did you get this divine taste on your red lips? 

Is it from the bee honey that was collected by bee stingers? 

Is it from the aroma of the blossomed wild flowers? 

Is it from cold dewdrops that fall on the flowers and become the 
nectar of heaven? (v. 189)? 
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To say Uk Dandu Dunna was a mixture of only classical šrngāra rasa and mod- 
ern prema would, however, miss two additional characteristics—clichés and 
bawdiness—which marked a decisive break with Tagores poetry. Regarding the 
clichés, one literary scholar argued that the poem suffered from bolanda prēmaya 
(puerile or childish love) because of its monotonous clichés. Such hackneyed lan- 
guage was most pronounced in Perera’s excessive use of terms of endearment, 
terms that literary scholar Ariya Rajakaruna described as susum pada, or “sighing 
words.” Rajakaruna went as far as to list sixty-nine of these terms of endearment, 
such as: “Love gem; lover; pretty girl; gem; princess; sweetheart; my lovely; sweety; 
queen; my fountain; my moon dust; my rose; and my Die Ter Consider, for example, 
the nearly comical terms of endearment that commenced stanza 255: 


O fair skinned sweety! My milk droplet! My aromatic lump! (v. 255)°! 


Further, although Tagore subordinated sexual attraction to emotional companion- 
ship, Perera did not shy away from describing the feminine body. Perera compared 
his beloved’s pinky finger to a pencil: 


Your small pinky is like a pencil (v. 93)” 
He equated her breasts to rice-paper Japanese balloons: 


When [I see] people who turn around after seeing my lover's breasts 
I can somehow create a new metaphor: 

Are her breasts not like a couple of Japanese balloons 

Full of air and about to burst? (v. 95)? 


And he described his lover’s broad thighs as jackfruit: 
Nicely matured broad thighs like a jackfruit (v. 99)>* 


Perera's attitude communicated to the new generation of Sinhalese poets that Sin- 
hala poetry could also be a lighthearted medium to express sexual desire and ro- 
mance, topics that had been taboo for the first generation of Colombo poets and 
the Hela Havula poets. Before Perera published Uk Dandu Dunna, moral and na- 
tionalist stakes were high in Sinhala poetry. As demonstrated in chapters 1 and 2, 
the Arya-Sinhala and Hela Havula poets used poetry as an ideological platform 
to campaign for the issues at the heart of their respective movements. In Perera’s 
Uk Dandu Dunna, poetry was now a marketable medium for a popular pastime. 


FIN DE SIECLE FRENCH ROMANCE AND MIMANA 
PREMATHILAKA 


During World War II late nineteenth-century French romantic novels translated 
into English were available to the Sinhalese reading public. Consider this excerpt 
from an autobiography of the Sinhalese novelist Martin Wickramasinghe: 
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When the British army landed in Sri Lanka during the Second World War the Sri 
Lankan government informed the managers of several secondary schools that they 
would have to handover the schools temporarily to the British armed forces. These 
school buildings became the bases of the British army. . .. One day, my friend Vic- 
tor Karunaratna came to meet me and brought two sergeants who were temporarily 
staying at S. Thomas' College. 

“They have no books to read,’ Victor said, “I told them that I'll request a book or 
two from Wickramasinghe. What we want are two erotic books to read for pleasure? 

"I don't have books like that but I can give you a real erotic story. It is not an easy 
read though” 

Karunaratna was familiar with Guy de Maupassant’ erotic literature. I gave him 
[an English translation of] Anatole Frances The Red Lily [1894]. It tells a story about 
a women and her paramour. When it was published, one critic wrote, "It is unfor- 
tunate that such an elderly and erudite scholar such as Anatole France would write 
such a lusty book? 


Wickramasinghes friend and his two companions from the British army wanted 
to read something entertaining to take their minds off of the war. In Wickramas- 
inghes mind, the obvious solution was the nineteenth-century French novel The 
Red Lily (Le Lys rouge). It told a story about a passionate liaison between mar- 
ried countess Thérése Martin-Belléme and sculptor Jacques Dechartre. The liaison 
turned sour when Martin-Bellēmes former lover Robert Le Ménil became abusive 
and started to stalk the countess. 

Throughout the 1940s and early 1950s poet Mimana Premathilaka (1918-65) 
published six works of Sinhala poetry that focused on the passions of romance. 
Some of these poems were graphic for their time, such as the long poems Adaraya 
(Love, 1945), Anangayā (The Cupid, n.d.), Rati Sāgaraya (Ocean of lust, n.d.), as 
well as a small collection of poems titled 4t Và Prémaya (The love that drifted 
away, n.d.). Premathilaka would later publish Pem Manik (Love gems, 1952), as 
well as Sinhala translations of E. Powys Mathers’s Coloured Stars: Fifty Asiatic Love 
Lyrics (1918) and Guy de Maupassants “An Honest Deal? which Premathilaka ti- 
tled Ananga Damanya (Controlling the Cupid, 1949). “An Honest Deal” is about 
a student who becomes obsessed with a prostitute-turned-actress. He follows her 
carriage home from the theater and lies outside of her house on the stone steps. 
She makes an “honest deal” with him: he can sleep with her one night. Then, he 
can no longer stalk her. 

If Premathilaka translated Maupassants short story, and if other French ro- 
mance novels like Anatoles Frances The Red Lily were available to Sinhalese 
intellectuals, one can speculate that the ecstasies and perils of passion in such 
literature made an impact on Premathilaka’s romantic poems. Consider, for ex- 
ample, Premathilaka’s pronouncement that prefaced the poem Adaraya: “This is 
not a poem written to teach young girls and boys about the objective of love or 
the erotic mood [srngara rasaya]. I have written this to show how the love of a 
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girl is filled with more lust than the love of a boy?* In his preface to the poem, 
Premathilaka explained how the female character of the poem craved only sexual 
pleasure and had no use for emotional love: “The girls goal is only to reach the 
summit of pleasure. One day she befriends another boy in a garden and forgets 
her lover. . . . She does not remember her previous lover at all except when she 
becomes pregnant from her paramour.’* Meanwhile, her first boyfriend wanted 
something more than lust: “It was not because of a craving for lust that her first 
boyfriend loved her?» 

What shall we make of Premathilaka’s statements and portrayals? In Anatoles 
Frances The Red Lily the character Jacques Decharte, who was a surrogate for the 
ideas of France himself, propounds a similar idea that a woman is by nature more 
inclined to sleep with men, while men are more inclined to want to remain with 
one woman: 


[Decharte:] "A woman cannot be jealous in the same manner as a 
man, nor feel what makes us suffer.” 

[Thérèse Martin-Belléme:] "I do not know that. Why can not she?” 

[Decharte:] "Why? Because there is not in the blood, in the flesh 
of a woman that absurd and generous fury for owner- 
ship, that primitive instinct of which man has made a 
right. Man is the god who wants his mate to himself. 
Since time immemorial woman is accustomed to shar- 
ing mens love.” 


If Premathilaka found inspiration in such ideas, he seemed to further want to vilify 
“promiscuous” women, an objective that diverged from authors like France and 
Maupassant. Consider Premathilaka’s preface to Rati Sāgaraya: "Many people who 
find fault with love poetry often see the faults of the poet rather than those of 
his characters. Yet a poet writes about events that regularly happen in the world. 
Therefore, the fault ought not to be ascribed to him but to society. One who reads 
this poem will find it worthwhile if they direct their minds not toward the author 
but the undisciplined feminine character named ‘Millie? who behaves like the 
daughter of Cupid, giving her body to two young men”? 

Both Adaraya and Rati Sdgaraya ended tragically to teach the reader that “lust- 
ful" women would ultimately suffer miserable deaths. When the unnamed girl 
in Adaraya becomes pregnant with the child of her new lover, he abandons her. 
She desperately tries to bring back her first boyfriend. But it is of no use. As the 
girls baby grows in her womb she becomes depressed and commits suicide.* In 
Rati Ságaraya Premathilaka may have aimed to explore the destructive effects of 
jealousy as found in The Red Lily: Millie has a boyfriend named Victor, who sup- 
ports her and her mother. Yet she sleeps with two other boys, one whose name is 
Simon. One day Victor comes over to the house when Millie is on the bed with 
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Simon. Simon hides under the bed with a knife. When Victor lies with Millie, 
Simon jumps out and murders both of them (vv. 77-78). Millies mother comes 
home and dies from a heart attack (v. 79). 

Another aspect of Premathilaka’s works that diverged from fin de siécle French 
romance is the way he wrote clichéd stanzas in these poems to titillate heterosex- 
ual male readers. He may have done so with the intent to sell books. Consider the 
following risqué verse from Adaraya, where he portrayed a young woman plead- 
ing with her boyfriend to satisfy her sexual desires: 


O my master! You know of the immortal lake. 

It lies near my hill-like thighs and is the source of my river of love. 
So why will you not take pleasure in it? 

Dive deep and be destroyed by my love! (v. 54)° 


» 


In verse 54 Premathilaka describes her vagina as an “immortal lake" (amara vila) 
and a river of love (pem gariga) that ran by her hill-like thighs (karidu vāni vatora). 
Like Thérése Martin-Belléme in The Red Lily, the unnamed girl in Adaraya cared 
only about sexual pleasure and did not hesitate to cheat on her lover with another 
man, an encounter that Premathilaka described in verse like this: 


They look at each other with half smiles 

Sitting together, she tries to get him to like her 
Now the beak of the swan nudges the lotus buds 
They are immersed in the pain of pleasure (v. 67) 


They sigh as they finish making love 

After their faces collide they become red 

She hurts the young boy with her white teeth 
And gives to him her lovely two breasts (v. 69) 


The poem Rati Sagaraya was also graphic for its time. It began with eight-stanzas 
devoted to a description of Millies body. Consider the fourth stanza: 


This immature girl says sweet words 

That delight all the boys who come and go 

She wears a short skirt 

When the wind blows, her tasty area can be seen (v. 4) 


The reader subsequently learns that Millie’s father was killed in a truck accident (v. 9). 
Millie and her mother become destitute (v. 10). A man who makes a good living 
from the black market named Victor falls in love with Millie (v. 11). He makes Millie 
and her mother's “poverty disappear like the sun evaporates the dew" (v. 12). But 
one day a boy in the neighborhood comes over and threatens Millie: if she does 
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not touch him, he will kill whoever walks into the house. Millie is attracted to his 
violent power: 


Seeing this young man’s power 

She felt love for him, not fear. 

In that moment they felt a great [surge of] lust. 
She said this with a gentle smile: 


“Why must you be so rough? 

You don't have to force me. 

If you never cuddle me, the taste of love is not enough. 

Please drink the taste of love while sucking my lips” (vv. 16-17)® 


Millies language becomes wilder: 


"Let's be on the bed together 

Consoling each other, body on body 

If that isn't enough, we can go further to heaven 
Not only today, but everyday" (v. 18) 


^Why are you looking at the colors of my nipples? 

Can the color be scratched away? It is like that every day. 
If you squeeze my two breasts more 

It is OK, I wont feel pain" (v. 22)* 


In Ariya Rajakarunas well-known book of poetry criticism, Nütana Sinhala 
Kavyaya (Modern Sinhala poetry, 1962) Rajakaruna criticized Premathilaka for 
writing vulgar (asliya) poetry in Adaraya and Rati Sāgaraya. In Rajakaruna's judg- 
ment, Premathilaka had written Adaraya and Rati Sāgaraya to sexually arouse the 
reader. Rajakaruna argued that Premathilaka had transformed the cultured erotic 
mood ofthe srngara rasa into something distasteful to appeal to the baser instincts 
of the common reader. 


LOCALIZING VICTORIAN ROMANCE IN SUDO SUDU 


Another form of literature available to Sinhala poets during and before 
World War II was the poetry ofthe English romantics and their eighteenth-century 
predecessors. As mentioned earlier, the romantics' sentimental depictions of love 
differed from the kind of erotic love portrayed in classical Sinhala or Sanskrit po- 
etry. The Sinhalese poets of the 1940s became well acquainted with the romantics 
and Victorians because they studied in secondary school the works by Thomas 
Gray, Oliver Goldsmith, William Wordsworth, Percy Bysshe Shelley, John Keats, 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Lord Byron, and Alfred Tennyson.” 
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Take, for example, the English translations of Premathilaka. He translated 
Elizabethan, Victorian, and romantic English verse into Sinhala poetry. In 1942 
he translated Thomas Grays An Elegy in a Country Church Yard (1751) into the 
poem Sohon Bima (Cemetery) and Shakespeares Venus and Adonis (c. 1592) into 
Yamuna. He published in 1946 the poem Devūni Adaraya (The second love), a 
composition based heavily on the narrative of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. Two 
years later Premathilaka adapted Oliver Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village (1770) 
into the poem Pālugama (Deserted Village, 1948) and in 1949 published Kirihami, 
inspired by William Wordsworth’s Michael (1800). 

Victorian poetry became a popular springboard for a new conception of 
romance in Sinhala poetry in 1943 after Sagara “Keyas” Palansuriya (1910-61) pub- 
lished the poem Sudo Sudu (Sweet, fair one, 1943). It was a work of 136 quatrains. 
Palansuriya adapted the story for Sudo Sudu from Alfred Tennyson's Enoch Arden 
(1864), an English narrative poem in blank verse. Sudo Sudu was one of the most 
popular second-generation poems of the 1940s. Quite unlike the erotic overtones 
in Uk Dandu Dunna, the message of Sudē Sudu was “true love is selfless.” 

One of Palansuriyas main tasks in Sudo Sudu was to localize the British charac- 
ters, places, and events in Enoch Arden. The three main characters in Enoch Arden 
were Annie Lee, who was the “prettiest little damsel in the port”; Philip Ray, the 
only child of a wealthy miller; and Enoch Arden, “a rough sailor's lad”? Palans- 
uriya transformed Annie Lee into a widower’s daughter named Hin Mānikē (lit. 
“Skinny Gem”) (v. 3). Palansuriya also changed the miller’s son into Tikiri Banda, 
the son of a wealthy rāļahāmi, or village headman (v. 2). He remade the sailor's son 
into Adiri, the strong son of a farmer (v. 2).” The poem focused on an innocent 
and mildly rivalrous love triangle that later becomes a more split-object love tri- 
angle because Hin Maniké is torn between her love for Adiri (who leaves to fight 
in World War II) and Tikiri Banda, who takes care of her when Adiri is assumed 
dead. 

“New stories? Ronit Ricci maintains, “are often presented in localized form so 
that they seem less foreign"? Palansuriya strove to make Enoch Arden accessible 
to the majority of the Sinhalese who lived in rural towns and villages in the 1940s. 
He did this by transforming Tennysons narrative at the moments it seemed too 
distant from the context of Sri Lanka. Consider the beginning of both poems: 


Enoch Arden 


Beyond, red roofs about a narrow wharf 

In cluster; then a moulderd church; and higher 
A long street climbs to one tall-towerd mill; 
And high in heaven behind it a gray down 
With Danish barrows; and a hazelwood, 

By autumn nutters haunted, flourishes 

Green in a cuplike hollow of the down. (v. 1) 
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Sudē Sudu 


Katuroda village is in a rural setting 

Fertile and prosperous with land and mud. 

A scenic river runs through the village 

The market is found on the border of the village (v. 1)” 


Ricci further suggests that one of the common strategies to localize a narrative is to 
relocate scenes within a local landscape.” Tennyson described a port in England, 
but Palansuriya detailed a Sinhalese village with a river running through and a 
kada mandiya, or marketplace, that traditionally sat on the border. 

Palansuriya also made the poem accessible to people in rural towns and vil- 
lages by using colloquial terms from the Sinhala language. Land (goda) and mud 
(mada) are commonly spoken metonyms for chena and paddy fields, respectively. 
This pair of words (goda-mada) has a special status in spoken Sinhala as a yugala 
padayak (set of paired words). Yugala pada are pairs of words with like-phonemes 
that refer to two objects found in one place (hafti-mufti, pans and pots) or related 
activities (ilum-pihum, cooking and cleaning). 

Sudo Sudu closely followed the chronological order of events in Enoch Arden. 
As did Tennyson, Palansuriya introduced the three main characters (vv. 2-3), nar- 
rated how they played together as children (v. 4), and related one incident: when 
the children play house, the boys fight over the girl's hand in marriage. She tells 
them not to fight and naively explains she will be wife to both. In Sudo Sudu Hin 
Mānikē says innocently in colloquial Sinhala: "Don't fight. I'll be wife to both. You 
two are mine, isn't it? Lets play. What's all this commotion?” (v. 8).”* 

To make the romance suitable for the Sinhalese readers Palansuriya inserted a 
new scene into his poem: Adiri asks Hin Mānikēs mother, Angohami, permission 
to marry her daughter. “The first and major localization [of new stories], Ricci 
argues, “is achieved by the use of the familiar language and idiom, which imme- 
diately makes texts sound similar to that which is already known?" In this scene, 
Palansuriya employed colloquial dialogue to make the encounter in the village 
believable. When Adiri arrives to the house, Angohàmi greets him with the tradi- 
tional greeting of “ayubovan” (May you live long) (v. 22), and she says, “arumakké,” 
village slang for “It’s sure been a while? 


hari kalakin nova mē ļamayā dākkē 
mokada lamayo ada mé aru mákke (v. 23) 


[Its sure been a while since I've seen this child, no? 
Why child, tonight, after such a long time?]”* 


In Enoch Arden tragedy strikes after Enoch breaks his limb and becomes bedrid- 
den. His wife gives birth to a third child, who is deathly ill. In Sudo Sudu Adiri 
contacts malaria (v. 37) and Hin Mānikē gives birth to a blind child (v. 40). In both 
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poems the families become destitute. In Enoch Arden Enoch receives an offer to 
work on a boat headed for China and leaves to support Annie and the children. 
The sick child dies, and Annie must bury the child without Enoch. In Sudo Sudu 
Adr boards a ship to fight in World War II, and Hin Maniké devotes her life 
to her blind son. Hin Maniké receives a letter posted from Singapore saying that 
Adiri was shot and had his hand cut off (v. 52).”? The reference to Singapore likely 
alludes to the fall of Singapore to the Japanese army in 1942, often considered the 
British forces worst defeat in World War II. Soon after, Hin Maniké receives no 
more letters from Adiri. Despite his absence, Hin Mānikēs love for her husband 
never wanes: 


No more letters arrive after some time. 

She does not know what happened to him. 
[Yet] like a full moon that rises each Poya day 
Her love for him is certain (v. 54)9? 


The final two sections in Sudo Sudu correspond to events in Enoch Arden. In Enoch 
Arden Philip Ray comes to the rescue to support Annie Lee. His love for her has 
not changed, so he cannot bear to see her suffer. He asks her to marry him, but she 
believes her husband will return. She asks him to wait for a year, then a month, 
and finally relents when she becomes convinced that her husband is dead. They 
marry and have children. The same scenario occurs between Tikiri Banda and Hin 
Mānikē (vv. 56-117), except Palansuriya interjects a tear-jerking scene when Hin 
Mānikēs blind son asks her to explain to him the concept of color (vv. 103-9).* 
The romantic melodrama reaches its climax when Enoch Arden/Adiri returns 
to the village unrecognized. He has survived a shipwreck and lived ten years alone 
on an island. In both poems he goes home and through the window sees his wife, 
content with her new family. In this moment, he expresses selfless love for her be- 
cause he cannot bring himself to disrupt her now happy life. On his deathbed, he 
asks the housekeeper to explain his plight to his wife so that she knows how much 
he loved her. Enoch Arden ends with a funeral of the *brave heroic man" attended 
by the whole village. In Sudē Sudu Hin Mānikē, Tikiri Banda, and their blind son 
are seen by the villagers every day lighting a lamp at Adiri's tombstone, which is in 
the corner of the garden of Tikiri Bandas valavva, or ancestral home (v. 136).* AI- 
though literary critic Ariya Rajakaruna credited Palansuriyas Sudo Sudu for its in- 
novative use of colloquial language, Rajakaruna also criticized Palansuriyas con- 
clusion because it was more British Protestant than Sinhalese Buddhist: Sinhalese 
Buddhist villagers do not offer flowers at cemeteries for their deceased relatives.* 
I have shown in the three chapters of part 1 how songwriters and poets in the 
colonial era aimed to produce works that would contribute to Arya-Sinhala na- 
tionalism, Hela-Sinhala nationalism, or wartime romanticism, respectively. In 
part 2 I turn to the postcolonial period and inquire into the ways Sinhala song 
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and poetry of the 1950s and 1960s differed thematically, aesthetically, and politi- 
cally from the colonial-era trends. Momentous political, societal, and institutional 
changes marked the 1950s and 1960s. How did these configurations factor into the 
production of new songs and poetry? When songwriters and poets strove to create 
works that were artistically relevant, were their efforts characterized by support of, 
dissent against, or disinterest regarding the watershed moments that characterized 
the period? 


PART TWO 


The Postcolonial Era 


Divergent Standards of Excellence 


The historiography of the postcolonial period in Sri Lanka overwhelmingly dis- 
cusses how the Sri Lankan government began to systematically espouse a vision 
of a majority nation of Sinhala-speaking Buddhists after S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike 
became the fourth prime minister in 1956.' The vision of a Sinhalese Buddhist 
nation reflected the very constituency who had mobilized to vote Bandaranaike 
into power. The 1956 election was the first election in Sri Lanka determined by the 
strength of a nearly unanimous vote by the Sinhalese Buddhist masses.* Between 
1956 and 1965 the Buddhist rural voter became, to a much greater extent, the arbi- 
ter of Sri Lankan politics? 

As if to reward his supporters, Bandaranaike established the Ministry of Cul- 
tural Affairs in 1956. The ministry offered state funds to assist in the revival of Sin- 
halese art, literature, and Buddhism. Two months after his victory Bandaranaike 
assuaged the vociferous campaigns for "Sinhala Only" and enacted the Official 
Language Act, which switched the state language from English to Sinhala. The act 
stipulated how to change the language of the bureaucracy to Sinhala within four 
years and six months. 

One fact often omitted from the historiography of this period is that the Of- 
ficial Language Act was passed only one year after Sri Lanka became a member 
of the United Nations. The internal political and sociolinguistic transformation of 
Sri Lanka in the late 1950s was not isolated from external forces, such as what Im- 
manuel Wallerstein describes as the "gravitational force" to join the world-system 
of nation-states.” For most countries, joining the United Nations was impetus to 
maintain certain naturalized features of nation-states. Within the world-system, 
for example, every nation would necessarily comprise a majority that possessed a 
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national culture, history, economy, territory, and language. In Sri Lankas case Ban- 
daranaike likely believed that elevating the language of the majority, Sinhala, to the 
status of official language was as progressive a step as nationalizing the economy. 

Within the country Bandaranaike’s staunch support for Sinhalese Buddhist cul- 
ture appealed to a wide cross-section of the Sinhala-educated population, which 
included Buddhist monks, Ayurvedic physicians, village headmen, teachers who 
worked in Sinhala-language schools, landed peasants, and youth educated in the 
Sinhala language, as well as Sinhalese journalists, minor officials, notaries, petition 
writers, and small businessmen.‘ The poets and songwriters discussed in part 2 
hailed from these segments of the population, predominantly a Buddhist middle- 
class group. In English this demographic group is often referred to as the rural 
elite, revivalist elite, or rural intelligentsia. 

Although it is well known within Sri Lankan studies how Bandaranaike’s 
Sinhalese Buddhist nationalism favored the Sinhalese, discriminated against 
Sri Lanka’s minorities, and ignited ethnic conflict among the Sinhalese and 
Sri Lankan Tamils, Anglophone scholars have only begun to investigate Sinhala ra- 
dio song and poetry composed in the immediate aftermath of Bandaranaikes vic- 
tory and enactment of the Official Language Act. Regarding song, Anne Sheeran 
explores the “gradual dominance of Sinhala interest at Radio Ceylon” and argues 
that a great deal of the discourses that the radio station produced about Sinhala 
music in the 1950s focused on the idea that the Sinhalese lacked their own unique 
style of music. Jim Sykes suggests that when the Sinhalese elites at the radio station 
fashioned Sinhala music, they excluded not only minority communities but also 
the music of the berava, the low caste of Sinhalese Buddhist ritual musicians who 
performed a sophisticated form of music and dance. According to Sykes, elites at 
the radio station tacitly discriminated against the berava and propagated the idea 
that their music was a form of Sinhalese "culture, but not a suitable source for 
new Sinhalese “music.” Sykess and Sheeran’s studies are important because they 
emphasize the discourses and practices of exclusion that accompanied the cre- 
ation of Sinhala radio music. Yet they are insufficient because they do not provide 
translations of songs produced at this time. Lacking analyses of the texts of Sinhala 
songs at a pivotal moment in the history of Sri Lanka is problematic for Sri Lankan 
studies and scholars interested in the comparative study of cultural production in 
twentieth-century South Asia. 

In this chapter I explore how the late 1950s witnessed the emergence of two 
genres of Sinhala song and poetry that had no precedent in Sri Lanka: the radio 
opera and free verse. The inventors’ new terms for these genres—gita nātakaya 
(radio opera) and nisaridds kāvya (free verse)—symbolized the originality of their 
creations. Gita natakaya, a musical genre created specifically for radio broadcast, 
marked a distinct break with nurthi and gramophone song, while nisaīdās kavya 
announced a rupture with first- and second-generation Colombo poetry. 
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Gita natakaya and nisaňdäs kavya were more elite than they were popular. The 
men who composed the first radio operas and poems in free verse were not moti- 
vated to sell their works for commercial gain. They produced these forms of song 
and poetry for the idealistic sake of “raising the standards” of Sinhala song and 
poetry. The inventors of these genres were highly educated and award-winning 
intellectuals, and the Sinhalese audience they wrote for was the educated constitu- 
ency. As will become clear in this chapter, the two genres were difficult to appreci- 
ate without training in (Sinhala and English) literature or (North Indian classical) 
music. 

In what follows I juxtapose the lives and works of the pioneers of the radio 
opera, Chandrarathna Manawasinghe (1913-64) and Wimal Abeysundara 
(1921-2008), with the life and work of the creator of Sinhala free verse, Siri 
Gunasinghe (b. 1925). The chapter commences with an analysis of the aesthet- 
ics in Manawasinghes, Abeysundaras, and Gunasinghes earliest works. I sub- 
sequently attempt to explain their aesthetic differences and similarities through 
the lens of their education, institutional base, and criticisms of their predeces- 
sors’ song and poetry. 

Theoretically, the chapter is concerned with a process that Sheldon Pollock 
terms “cosmopolitan vernacularism.” As discussed in the introduction, cosmopol- 
itan vernacularism describes how actors deploy a local language in new ways when 
they localize literature that is “superposed” and “cosmopolitan” “Cosmopolitan” 
refers to an elite form of culture that travels outside its site of origin. “Superposed” 
alludes to the process of “superposition, when new local genres develop in reac- 
tion to dominating forms of preexistent literatures.* 

In Pollock’s case study cosmopolitan vernacularism is a relatively uniform pro- 
cess: after the first millennium, regional poets throughout South Asia facilitated 
the superposition of Sanskrit literary aesthetics and techniques onto their respec- 
tive regional language and thereby gave birth to new premodern vernacular lit- 
eratures in languages such as Kannada, Telugu, Marathi, Tamil, Gujarati, Newari, 
Nepali, and Sinhala.? The case of cosmopolitan vernacularism in the gita natakaya 
and nisanīdās kavya is different because one finds in these genres attempt to follow 
two divergent standards of excellence, which I label “neoclassical” and “modern- 
ist? respectively. 

The neoclassical aesthetic measured itself against models of excellence from 
North Indian medieval Sanskrit literature as well as North Indian art music. The 
modernist aesthetic sought to be comparable with the English verse of poets like 
T.S. Eliot and Robert Frost. Inspired by Ezra Pound’s credo to “make it new” mod- 
ernist Sinhala poets searched for value in undervalued areas of experience in Sri 
Lanka.” This chapter is therefore a clear example of the triadic model of influ- 
ence in which Sri Lankan songwriters and poets attempted to create works that 
responded both to the West and to India. 
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NEOCLASSICAL AESTHETICS IN THE RADIO OPERA 


Manawasinghes “Manohari” 


In the United States the adjective classical is often used to describe Greek and 
Roman literature, as well as European art music. In Sri Lanka, however, educated 
Sinhalese people often accord a similar status to Sanskrit literature and North 
Indian Hindustani music. To describe the aesthetic Manawasinghe and Abeysun- 
dara championed in their radio operas—Sanskrit literature, Indian mythology, 
and Hindustani music—I thus use the term neoclassical for the way that the radio 
operas sought to mobilize such classical forms for the present. 

Sri Lanka’s national radio station, Radio Ceylon, aired the first radio opera 
on December 8, 1955. Its author, Chandrarathna Manawasinghe (fig. 4), titled it 
Manohari, the name he gave to the fictional princess character. 

The radio opera was Manawasinghe’s attempt to convey the feeling of a déva 
kata, mythological stories about Hindu gods found in Sanskrit literature." The 
story of Manohari was mythological in the sense that each character in the radio 
opera represented a natural force in the universe. Consider the opening scene: 


Narrator: Bestowing onto nature anthropomorphic forms, 
Chandrarathna Manawasinghe has composed a dēva 
katā in song. To facilitate understanding, we will first 
present to you a list that explains what the characters 
of this musical drama represent: 


Princess Manēhāri [represents] Universal Beauty 

King Jagatpati [represents] The Universe 

Soma Kumaru [represents] The Moon 

Divāpati [represents] The Sun 

Soldier Beams [represents] The Rays of the Sun 
] 


Manohàris Servant Hēmantā ` [represents The Misty Season” 


On the left side are characters and their roles: Manohari is the princess, Jagatpati 
the king, Soma Kumaru is Manēhāris lover, and Divapati is her groom-to-be in 
an arranged marriage. On the right side, one finds the forces of nature that each 
character represents. Manohari represents universal beauty. Jagatpati symbolizes 
the universe. Soma Kumaru signifies the moon. Divapati personifies the sun. 
Because each character symbolized a force of nature, character interactions 
further suggested such forces at play in nature. When Soma Kumaru (the moon) 
and Divapati (the sun) fought over the hand of princess Manohari (the beauty of 
the universe), their clash simultaneously appeared to represent the passage from 
night to day. In this way, the radio opera contained elements of a poetic flight of 
fancy that Sanskrit theorists referred to as utpreksā, a literary device often involv- 
ing anthropomorphosis, in which one maintains a "dual" awareness to identify the 
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FIGURE 4. Chandrarathna Manawasinghe, c. 1950s. Courtesy of Udaya Manawasinghe. 


unreal as real. Consider, for instance, the opening song that introduced the four 
main characters of the radio opera: 


Alluring and famed daughter 
Of Old King Jagatpati, 

The Gandharva deity 
Manohari 


Was to marry the Majestic 
Mighty one, Victorious 

In all lands, known as 
Divapati. 
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Disliking Divapati’s rough nature, 
Soft Manohari 

Remained in constant love with 
Soma Kumaru. 


Hémanta 

A maidservant 

Holding a royal position, 
Consoled Manohari!" 


In the first stanza Manawasinghe described Manohari as the daughter of King 
Jagatpati. At first glance the description seemed to explain that the King was the 
princess's father. Manohari, however, represented the beauty of the universe. Her 
father Jagatpati was that universe. The concept of "father," then, had more con- 
ceptual complexity: a father begets his daughter like the universe "begets" beauty. 
An educated listener, familiar with such allusion in poetry, could experience these 
dual meanings while listening to the radio opera. 

Further possible dual meanings can be read in the next scene. Here, Manawas- 
inghe may have meant for the rendezvous between Princess Manohari (universal 
beauty) and her lover, Soma Kumaru (the moon), on the castle verandah of King 
Jagatpati (the universe) to symbolize, in a broad fashion, the aesthetic beauty of 
the moon in our universe: 


Narrator: Manohari and Soma Kumarus passionate rendezvous 
on the verandah of Jagatpati’s castle. 


Soma: My Manohari 
Renowned daughter of Jagatpati, 
In my eyes you shine 
O Gandharva deity! 


Manohari: Dearest Soma, 
The birds silent in the night 
Now rise singing song 
In the morning light 


Soma: Just a glimpse of your tender face 
And flowers smile in bloom. 
Who could alight from a pūdda boat 
Wade alone in the floret lagoon? 


Manohari: I will leave with you and depart from castle lands. 
How can I possibly bear 
To be alone when 
My heart is in your hands?” 
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When the Soldiers of Divapati (rays of the sun) threatened to end the rendezvous 
of Manohari (universal beauty) and Soma Kumaru (the moon), one can imagine 
at the same time that beauty and the moon must “separate” when the morning rays 
of the sun come out: 


Soma: Then let us not delay! As Divapati Soldier Beams 
Take post on the castle floor 
Once the conch reaches our ears 
We will not get out the door!” 


Behind Manawasinghes enjoyment of Sanskrit verse and Indian mythology— 
which found ample expression in Manēhāri—was also a belief that North Indian 
culture formed a foundation for Sinhalese literature. In a radio lecture he delivered 
circa 1957, Manawasinghe remarked, “The [Sinhala] poetic tradition has been 
greatly influenced by Sanskrit literary culture. [Sanskrit literary characters such 
as] the Brahmin, the cupid, and the goddess Saraswati are routinely found in 
Sinhala verse?" 


Wimal Abeysundaras "Nisādī” 


Wimal Abeysundara, Manawasinghes successor at Radio Ceylon, also wrote 
about the links between Sinhalese and Indian culture. He asserted that ancient 
connections between music cultures of India and Sri Lanka could be parsed 
out through study of Sri Lankan historical literature, such as the Pali-language 
Mahāvamsa, written in the fifth century C.E.; and the Cūļavamsa, composed in 
the thirteenth century. Abeysundara wrote, “Culturally, one cannot separate Sri 
Lanka from India. Studies have proven that our cultures have been connected 
for more than 2500 years. It is not incorrect to say that musically, too, the same 
applies. Sinhala sources like the Mahāvamsa and Cūļavamsa, as well as classi- 
cal Sinhala literature, clearly illustrate ancient links between Sinhala music and 
Indian classical music.” 

Abeysundaras knowledge of Indian classical music was based on research he 
conducted in North India in the late 1950s and early 1960s. His research culmi- 
nated in his 1963 publication of an encyclopedic five-volume tome, Sangita Sanhita 
(Music compilations). The work covered ancient Indian music (sangita purāņa), 
Indian song (gīta vēda), North and South Indian instrumental music (vādya 
vēda), Indian dance (nrtya vēda), and Indian aesthetics and modern Indian mu- 
sic (bharata bhāsya). There were prior publications in Sinhala on Indian classical 
music, such as M.G. Perera's 1933 Gita Šiksaka. But nothing was comparable in 
scope or breadth to this study, nearly two thousand pages long. Organizing his 
bibliography according to language, he cited forty-four Sanskrit primary sources 
and Pali texts such as the Mahāvamsa, as well as a plethora of modern sources in 
Hindi, Sinhala, and English. 
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Abeysundara channeled his interest in North Indian music into his first radio 
opera, Nisādī, which aired around 1958. As Abeysundara noted, the thematic inspi- 
ration for the radio opera was the biographies of North Indian classical musicians: 
“I composed "Nisādī with a strong love of Indian classical music. The libretto is 
an original work of fiction. I read the ancient biographies of great Indian classical 
musicians like Narada, Hanuman, Bharata, Kohala, Dattila, and Matanga, as well 
as the biographies of later musicians like Jayadeva, Swami Haridas, Tansen, Amir 
Khusrou, Gopala Nayaka, Baiju Bawra, Vilas Khan, and Mira Bhai. The foun- 
dation for composing "Nisādī is based on the influences I obtained from these 
biographies"? Abeysundaras readings ranged from the mythological stories of 
Narada—the Vedic sage who was a master of the ancient Indian veena—to the 
iconic thirteenth-century figure of Amir Khusrou, who, legends state, introduced 
the sitar into North India. 

Abeysundara summarize the plot of Nisādī in this way: 


There once lived an artistic young man named Manjula who desired to obtain train- 
ing in classical music. Although he went to various teachers, he felt unsatisfied. He 
decided to travel to Brindavan to try to study music with the sage Tumbaru. Tum- 
baru of Brindavan had reached the brink of musical knowledge. He could even suc- 
cessfully perform miracles using music. Manjula is now traveling to Brindavan to 
study with this sage. Ifhe gets the opportunity to study with Tumbaru, he knows that 
he too will become a master of music. 

While journeying in the jungle, Manjula comes to the bank of the river, and sees 
seven “note princesses.” Mesmerized by their tonal beauty, he falls in love with the 
youngest, Nisadi. Madly in love with Nisadi, he starts to sing a song. However, [be- 
cause he lacks serious musical training, his singing has a negative effect and] Nisadi 
immediately falls dead to the ground. Manjula and the other six princesses gather 
around Nisādī and start crying. Tumbaru hears the crying, comes to the riverbank, 
and starts singing. In an instant Nishadi wakes up from death. At her request, Tum- 
baru accepts Manjula as a disciple. Nishadi and Manjula depart for Tumbarus her- 
mitage in Brindavan.” 


In the radio operas opening song Abeysundara praised the attributes of Sarawasti, 
through a fusion of Sanskrit literary motifs and Sinhala poetry. For instance, here 
is the Sinhala lyric found in the chorus: 


hansa vahini gitadhari vandana svara gum gumavi 
gita manasa raja hansi oba soya mama ami ami”! 


[Queen of Song alight upon the Hamsa swan! 
I search and search for your abode, where sound reverberates] 


An analysis of these lines of poetry reveals Abeysundara’s thorough knowledge of 
Sanskrit and Sinhala literature. He glorified the goddess Saraswati, as she is clas- 
sically portrayed in Sanskrit literature. Abeysundaras use of the word manasa in 
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the phrase gita manasa raja hansi can be interpreted in at least two ways. Manas 
can denote “mind.” Here Abeysundara may have meant to say that Saraswati pos- 
sesses the very mind of song (gita manasa). But he also could have used the word 
in its other meaning, referring to the manas sarovar, a Sanskrit literary term con- 
noting the sacred Himalayan lake created by Brahma, which is the summer abode 
of Saraswati's vehicle, the swan. In that sense, the protagonist in Nisādī would be 
saying that he is searching for Saraswati’s abode. 

Such literary lexicon is not the only the reason I refer to the gita natakaya as a 
“neoclassical” art form. The poetic meter and music are also factors. Abeysundara 
composed the text of this song in a meter he described as being a “blend between 
a Sanskrit poetic meter and a Sinhala poetic meter used to recite raban pada.” 
(Raban pada are verses customarily recited by women who simultaneously drum 
on the large raban frame drum at Sinhalese New Year festivals in April.) Given the 
fact that mastery of poetic meters was one important way in which Sanskrit poets 
displayed their poetic prowess, it is not surprising that Abeysundara displayed his 
own erudition through songs written in poetic meters that he created. 

The neoclassical aesthetics of the gita natakaya can also be studied in terms of 
the North Indian art music featured in Manawasinghes and Abeysundaras radio 
operas. Composer P. Dunstan de Silva, for instance, set Manawasinghes songs in 
Manohari to various North Indian ragas. De Silva, a flutist, was the third Sinhalese 
musician (after Lionel Edirisinghe and Sunil Santha) to receive a Sangeet Visha- 
rada degree from the Marris College of Music in Lucknow.” Lionel Edirisinghe 
composed the music for Abeysundaras Nisādī. Edirisinghe was the first musician 
from Sri Lanka to obtain the Sangeet Visharada from Marris College. Edirisinghe 
had also spent nearly thirteen years in North India, studying Hindustani classical 
music under the guidance of sitarist Ravi Shankar’s well-known teacher, Allaudin 
Khan.^ 

Concerning the musical setting for Nisādī, Abeysundara explained, 


Because Nisādī is based on a subject pertaining to classical music, I felt that the 
songs should reflect the topic and be of the highest quality. Lionel Edirisinghe set 
the libretto to music. I have named the main character Nisādī, after the seventh 
note of the Indian musical scale: sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. Therefore, those who 
know [Hindustani] music well can hear how Edirisinghe chose raga melodies that 
emphasize this note. He has composed songs based on the ragas from all eight me- 
las [families of North Indian rāgas], i.e., Yaman, Bilawal, Khamaj, Bhairava, Purvi, 
Marwa, Kafi, and Asavari.” 


Abeysundara described how Lionel Edirisinghe created the music of Nisadi by 
exploiting the musical uniqueness found in the eight major families of Hindustani 
ragas. Abeysundara even named the heroine of the radio opera—Nisādī—after the 
seventh note of Indian music, ni. To symbolize this character, Edirisinghe com- 
posed music that emphasized this note. 
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MODERNIST AESTHETICS IN SINHALA FREE VERSE 


I have demonstrated how the cosmopolitan vernacularism of Manawasinghes 
Manohari and Abeysundaras Nisādī could be described as neoclassical because 
of the manner in which they channeled into local song cosmopolitan forms like 
Hindustani art music and literary devices and imagery from Sanskrit literature. 
The cosmopolitan vernacularism in Siri Gunasinghe’s poetry was quite different 
because Gunasinghe drew on the English-language verse of modernist poets from 
England and the United States. In this section I analyze Gunasinghes first book 
of poetry, Mas Lé Nati Ata, which literally means “Bloodless, Fleshless Bones.” 

Siri Gunasinghe was surprised when critics asked whether he modeled the five- 
part suite in Mas Le Nati Afa after T. S. Eliots five-part structure in The Waste Land. 
Gunasinghe admits that he found Eliot’s The Waste Land inspirational. However, 
the fact that Mas Lé Nati Ata contained a suite of five poems like The Waste Land 
was a coincidence. Be that as it may, Hemamali Gunasinghe wrote this to me about 
her husband: “In the late 1930s and early 1940s when he [Siri Gunasinghe] was de- 
veloping his interest in creative writing, poetry, and criticism, Eliot was a colossus 
in the literary world, stimulating and firing up writers and critics?" 

Gunasinghe designated the style of his free-verse poetry as nisatīdās kavya, 
which literally means “poetry without meter"? Nisaňdäs kavya was free from 
not only poetic meters but also other defining features of Sinhala poetry, such as 
quatrains and eli samaya (a like-phoneme at the end of each line of a quatrain). 
Gunasinghe considered his poetry as a type of kāvya but his style contradicted 
the very definition of the term kāvya, a definition that had never before been so 
powerfully questioned in Sri Lanka. Kavya was supposed to be an aesthetically 
rich composition in poetic meters. Sagara Palansuriya had written even as late as 
1951 that one defining feature of kavya was gitavat bava (nature of song). What 
Palansuriya meant was that kāvya was a form of expression articulated in poetic 
meters, which created rhythms and imbued poetry with the nature of song. 

Gunasinghe’s free verse also had no parallel in Sinhala poetry with regard to 
tone, syntax, lexicon, and even orthography. Gunasinghe sought to make literary 
Sinhala more colloquial in orthography. He did not use the mūrdhaja letters in 
Sinhala. The mūrdhaja nayanna (es) and layanna (e) were used only in written 
language and pronounced the same way as the dantaja nayanna (2) and layanna 
(c). Gunasinghe used only the dantaja letters in an effort to reduce the difference 
between spoken and written Sinhala. 

Gunasinghes nisaridds poetry was thus very controversial, especially the five- 
poem suite that opened Mas Le Näti Ata. One reason was that his language had 
close connections with Western “prior texts” at a time in which Sinhalese Buddhist 
nationalism was ata high pitch. A. L. Becker designates “prior texts” as an “aggregate 
of remembered and half-remembered prior texts, which are there to be evoked” 
Gunasinghe’s verse sparked heated debates because Sinhala intellectuals expected 
poets to borrow or elaborate on prior texts in the form of well-known tropes of 
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figurative language from Sinhala or Sanskrit poetry.” Sinhala poets could intensify 
the metaphors but never overthrow them. The situation, it appears, was similar to 
the scenario of Sanskrit poetry that Yigal Bronner describes: “Even in the absence 
of an explicit and thorough theory of what can be compared with what, Sanskrit 
writers came up with a relatively closed set of subjects and standards of compari- 
son that could be paired. Informed by this shared notion of aesthetic and moral 
decorum, readers could immediately tell an unsuitable combination, such as the 
comparison of a faithful servant with a dog rather than with a friend, or a firefly 
with the sun rather than with a lamp’? 

Gunasinghe was an avid reader of Sinhala verse, wrote his doctoral dissertation 
about Sanskrit treatises, and taught Sanskrit literature at the University of Ceylon. 
He thus intimately knew the tropes that the traditional literati expected poets to 
employ. Instead, he introduced images undervalued in Sinhala literary culture. 
Hemamali Gunasinghe, for instance, explores how Siri Gunasinghe worked with 
the image of a cigarette at a time when no Sinhala poets had made any such at- 
tempt.? In the poem "Kāntāraya” (The desert), for instance, a burning cigarette 
symbolized burnt-out hope. In the poem *Noliyavena Kaviya" (The poem that de- 
fies writing, 1958), Gunasinghe compared whirling smoke rings from cigarettes 
to the poetry that whirled in his mind. In the poem “Pilun Ganda” (Stale odors), 
Gunasinghe wrote, 


No amount of cigarette smoke 
Will ever halt that stench. 


Here, Gunasinghe criticized the "futile attempt (of phony pundits) to mask the 
stale stench (of regurgitated learning) with cigarette smoke (a veneer of sophisti- 
cation) ^^ 

Gunasinghe also subverted previously entrenched symbolic associations in tra- 
ditions of Sinhala and Sanskrit poetry. In the poem “Ambalama” (The wayfarer’s 
rest, 1958) Gunasinghe used the "image of a wayfarers rest not to symbolize tran- 
sience as is done traditionally, but to signify poverty of thought? In the poem 
“Indul Vatura" (Dishwater, 1958) he wrote about education, but not to stress its 
importance. He criticized people who worship mere fact finding: 


The human intellect is a kitchen, 
Its dishwater, Education. 
Groveling there, I lap it up.” 


Most Sri Lankan readers’ first encounter with Sinhala free verse was with the first 
poem in Bleached Bones, "The Invisible Light": 


Shattering the darkness 
Just like yesterday 

Why havent you risen yet 
My diurnal eyesore??? 
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The unidentified narrator posed this question to the sun, calling it a “diurnal eyesore” 
(mage dainika ds rudāva).”” This metaphor puzzled readers accustomed to Sinhala 
poems that spoke of the sun to convey positive messages about the beautiful morn- 
ing. The sun had never been described in Sinhala poetry as a daily eyesore. Because 
Gunasinghes metaphor did not evoke any Sinhala-language prior texts, one year 
after Bleached Bones was published, novelist and scholar Martin Wickramasinghe 
wrote, “When there exist many other synonyms for sun to choose from in the Sin- 
hala language, scholars would certainly agree that this is not an effective metaphor?” 

In the next lines, Gunasinghe created another idea that also had no precedent 
in Sinhala literature. He likened the narrator to a helpless snail in a shell who must 
avoid the painful sunlight: 


Letting the mosquito swarms drone on 
Swaddled in darkness 

As within a snail’s shell 

I lay waiting 

For the earth’s second day 

To come streaming down.” 


Because Hemamali Gunasinghe has clearly translated these lines, readers of this 
English translation can today accept as mere background information the fact that 
the narrator lets the “mosquito swarms drone on.” The mosquitoes function as 
a symbol of the cruel external world. But the ambiguous Sinhala-language word 
order in these lines confused even the most adept readers, like Wickramasinghe, 
who thought Gunasinghe was attempting to symbolize the darkness as a drone of 
mosquitoes. Wickramasinghe even went as far as to suggest to Gunasinghe how to 
rewrite this phrase for clarity.*° 

The narrator knows that darkness will soon give way to dawn. He waits in dread 
because the sunlight will soon pain his eyes. The darkness, on the other hand, 
comforts him. 


The light awakens terror, 
The glare torments the eye. 
No shape or beauty can I see 
In anything; 

Nothing has beauty or shape 
To see. 

To ward off the piercing light 
With my hand I shield 

My eyes.” 


The darkness, though, is more than just comforting: the narrator desperately cries 
out for its embrace: 
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Hold me, hold me 

Tenderly hold me, 

Darkness, my only love, 

Hold me tenderly.” 
In a personal communication, Siri Gunasinghe contrasted the narrator’s desire for 
escape in Bleached Bones to the character in Robert Frost’s “Stopping by Woods 
on a Snowy Evening” (1923), who many readers interpreted as wanting to escape 
death. 


The speaker in “The Unseen Light” [The Invisible Light] implores the darkness, his 
only love/beloved (sondura) . . . to engulf/embrace him, since “the light” terrifies 
him. Like [Robert] Frosts speaker in “On Stopping by Woods...” the speaker in this 
excerpt too is seeking escape, but not necessarily death.” 


Gunasinghe placed his poem in dialogue with the interpretation that Robert Frost's 
“On Stopping by Woods” is about a desire for death. Yet if the character wanted es- 
cape, yet not from death, as Gunasinghe wrote, what kind of escape did he desire? 
It seems that the character sought to escape from the cruel outside world. Many 
scholars of modern Sinhala literature have proposed various interpretations about 
the characters hatred of light but love for darkness. Wickramasinghe maintained 
that the character’s predicament symbolized the victory of ignorance (darkness) 
over wisdom (the sun). Dipachandi Abeysinghe argued that the sun represented 
difficulties in life and thus Gunasinghe meant to draw attention to how people hate 
to face their problems. Tissa Kariyavasam contended that the narrator could not 
stand to face the harsh truth (the sun) of his past, present, and future. Piyasili Wi- 
jegunasinghe interpreted the scenario as a broad symbol of the tragic experience 
of modern humans in the industrial age of capital.** 

What we do know for a fact is that Gunasinghe' narrator spoke in a coded 
language filled with suggestions about the futility of life. Consider this later stanza: 


In the bitter cold of life, 

The whole body shivers, chattering, 
Like a cat slipped in a stream. 

The mouse has scuttled across.“ 


Gunasinghe illuminated the symbolism in this explanation: “The ‘wet cat’ image in 
"Ihe Unseen Light . . . is a familiar metaphor for someone in distress when out of 
his/her element. As you know it is generally believed that cats don't like water and 
they are terrible swimmers. In the cat and mouse image in the poem the cat—cold 
and wet—out of his element—has also lost its quarry; the mouse, stereotypically 
the hapless victim, has successfully evaded its hunter. The metaphor is an attempt 
to create the image of one beaten down and defeated by the (numbing) vagaries of 
Life”** Because Gunasinghes poetry required this type of decoding, Gunasinghes 
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contemporary Gunadasa Amarasekera derogatorily designated his works as gūtha 
téravili (mysterious puzzles).* 

In the final image Gunasinghe alluded to a quotation from the fifteenth-century 
Lováda Sarigarawa (The world's welfare) written by the Sinhala poet and Buddhist 
monk Vidagama Maitreya, who sought to transmit the Pali-language scriptures 
through Sinhala verse: 


“The dog gnaws at bleached bones 
And finds no satisfaction” 


But Gunasinghe subverted the message: 


“The dog gnaws at bleached bones” 
And finds satisfaction.” 


I give Hemamali Gunasinghe the final word about this revision: 


The last two lines of the final part, “Rebirth,” quote the final couplet of the classical 
[Pali-language] verse that inspired the title, creating a form of closure, but with a 
twist. The original metaphor (for life and humanity) says “dogs gnaw at bleached 
bones but find no satisfaction in it [no labannē]” Siri has changed it to read “find sat- 
isfaction’—[ldba ganné]. You will see the absence of quotation marks around these 
two words. This questions but does not reject the conventional view of the futility of 
life, yet does not give up on life. There is still some sustenance there though meager; 
the choices are not black and white.” 


For what reasons and in what ways did the creators of Sinhala free verse and the 
radio opera produce these divergent forms of cosmopolitan vernacularism? To an- 
swer this question I now attempt to account for their differences through a com- 
parison of their education, institutional base, and criticisms of their predecessors 
song and poetry. 


EDUCATION 


The issue of education explains, to a great extent, the reasons for Manawasinghes 
and Abeysundaras neoclassical tendency compared with Gunasinghes modern- 
ist aesthetic. The former had schooled in Buddhist institutions. Manawasinghe 
studied at four Buddhist temples, and Abeysundara at one of the country’s major 
Buddhist educational centers (pirivena) for monks and laymen. Gunasinghe, in 
contrast, studied at one of the top English secondary schools in Sri Lanka. 
Manawasinghe was born in a village named Puwakdandawe, in southern Sri 
Lanka. In 1924, at the age of eleven, he was ordained as a Buddhist novice monk at 
one of the major temples in the village, the Panchathūpārāmaya Temple.” While 
residing at the temple, he nurtured his literary talents. He read medieval Sinhala 
poetry composed by poets who lived between the fourteenth and seventeenth cen- 
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tury, such as Totagamuve Sri Rahula, Vidagama Maitreya, Karatota Dharmarama, 
Kirama Dhammananda, and Alagiyavanna Mukaveti. Manawasinghe described 
the temple as a hub for the study and discussion of Sinhala poetry.” His formal ed- 
ucation was diverse, ranging from studies in the languages of Sanskrit and Pali to 
Sinhala astrology to the composition of Sinhala poetry. His first teacher of Sinhala 
poetry was the Venerable Saranankara, the head priest at the Varanagiri residence 
for monks in Yatigala, in southern Sri Lanka. Manawasinghe would also visit the 
second major Buddhist temple in the village, the Pantharamaya Temple. Here, he 
studied Sanskrit sloka (verse) with Ven. Mulgirigala Nandarama. 

Manawasinghe’s appreciation of Sanskrit literature is reflected in an autobio- 
graphical vignette that details an encounter he had with a woman from Bengal 
after he transferred from the Panchathūpārāmaya Temple to a temple nearby the 
Kirivehera Temple in Kataragama. She sang Sanskrit verses, which had a spell- 
binding impact on Manawasinghe: 


Surrounding my temple, the large forest in Kataragama was a beautiful place. I 
roamed along the banks of the river, under the shade of the Kubuk trees, in the 
middle of the forest, far away from human contact. There was a small hermitage here 
that some referred to as “little Kataragama;' although it was hardly a village or even 
a house for that matter. There I had the opportunity to meet a young Bengali woman 
who sat by the banks of the river playing the sitar with delicate fingers. She sang 
Sanskrit verses from Jayadevas [twelfth-century] Gitagovinda (Govinda in song). I 
closed my eyes and devoted my full attention to experiencing the rasa of the Sanskrit 
verses she sang.” 


Manawasinghes education was not, however, limited to poetry, Sanskrit, Pali, and 
Buddhism. A facet of his sensitivity to letters and sounds chosen for radio operas 
can be traced to the 1930s, when Manawasinghe was living at the Angurukaramulla 
Temple in Negombo. At this time he was reading widely on Ayurvedic medicine 
and the occult practices of Sinhala mantras and developed a reputation as a tal- 
ented writer of set kavi (verses intended to produce well-being) and vas kavi (verses 
intended to curse or harm).* Such poems are composed according to “occult theo- 
ries" of the Sinhala language. According to the twelfth-century Sidatsarigarava, for 
example, letters could be grouped into three categories: those associated with hell, 
the realm of humans, and the divine. Set kavi always begins with a letter from the 
divine category.” Many Sinhalese Buddhists in Sri Lanka patronized Manawasinghe 
to write such poems. His patrons believed his verses took effect immediately after 
being recited. For example, Manawasinghe wrote this vas kavi to curse a man named 
Sumanatis: 


O Dadimunda, the god who blows fire, 
Strangle the throat of my enemy Sumanatis 
And leave him dying 
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Manawasinghe created this set kavi to heal the sickness ofa man named Somakirti: 


Please help Somakirti get well and give him a long life. 

For his mind and body, give him peace and banish all the 
astrological defects. 

Please give him all the blessings and heal all of his pain” 


Abeysundara, like Manawasinghe, had a traditional Sri Lankan Buddhist educa- 
tion. He was one of the top students at the Vidyodaya Pirivena. In 1959 Vidyo- 
daya Pirivena became the University of Sri Jayewardenepura, one of two Buddhist 
universities created by an act of Parliament. While Abeysundara was a student 
at Vidyodaya, the institution was a Buddhist center for higher education, where 
monks and laity obtained what the British referred to as an “oriental” education, 
an education with a curriculum traditionally focused primarily on Pali, Sanskrit, 
and Sinhala grammar and reading and secondarily on topics such as sastric medi- 
cine, computation, and astrology.” 

At Vidyodaya Abeysundara studied Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhala, as well as Hindi. 
He won an award of distinction and graduated with honors in 1948 at the age of 
twenty-seven. Abeysundara also studied English at Ananda College, Aganuvara 
Lawrence College, Olcott College, and Pembroke College. Abeysundara would 
later complete a master’s degree at Vidyodaya’s competing Buddhist educational 
center, Vidyalankara, and win an award for his high score on the notoriously dif- 
ficult Prachina Pandita Vibhagaya (Oriental Scholars Exam). Abeysundaras and 
Manawasinghes classical studies in Sanskrit, Pali, and Buddhism—and in Abey- 
sundaras case, an interest in Hindi and north Indian culture—clearly shaped their 
radio operas themes, lexicon, and even music. 

Gunasinghe, in contrast, studied at one of the most prestigious English second- 
ary schools in Sri Lanka: Mahinda College in Galle. He learned Sanskrit and 
Pali, but English literature was also a major part of his education. Regarding 
his study of Renaissance-era and contemporary English literature, Gunasinghe 
remarked, “While I was a student at Mahinda College in Galle, I studied the 
poetry collections, novels, and other writings of John Milton, William Shake- 
speare, T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, Louis MacNeice, D. H. Law- 
rence, and James Joyce.” Outside of school, Gunasinghe would regularly meet 
with his friend Edwin Ariyadasa to read and converse about the modernist 
works of Eliot, W.B. Yeats, Auden, and Ezra Pound.® Note how the syllabus 
had changed: whereas the second-generation poets (see chapter 3) had studied 
the romantics and Victorians, Gunasinghe read in secondary school the works 
of the modernists. 

Meanwhile, Gunasinghe was equally passionate about the works of second- 
generation Sinhala poets. Before Gunasinghe sat for the advanced-level exam to 
gain admission to the University of Ceylon (Sri Lankas only university at the time), 
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he had already read the works of many second-generation Colombo poets, such as 
P.B. Alwis Perera, Sagara Palansuriya, Mimana Premathilaka, John Rajadasa, and 
Wimalaratna Kumaragama.*' Gunasinghe’s unique literary perspective appears to 
have stemmed from his comparative perspective on Sinhala and English poetry, 
as he stated in an interview: “Taken as a whole, what these [Sinhala-language] 
works were about were descriptions of beautiful things like flowers, butterflies, the 
moonlight, rainbows, waterfalls, flowing rivers, and women. OK, that’s fine. Yet 
after reading English poetry I understood the qualities that [second-generation 
Colombo] poetry did not possess.” 

In 1945 Gunasinghe gained admission to the University of Ceylon and con- 
tinued his study of Sanskrit language and literature. He graduated with first-class 
honors in 1948 and was appointed as a lecturer in the Sanskrit Department in 
1949. In 1951 Gunasinghe was awarded the University of Ceylon Arts Scholarship 
and the government of Ceylon’s University Scholarship for postgraduate studies 
abroad.* He began studying at the School of Oriental Studies of the University of 
London but was dissatisfied with his adviser and transferred to the Université de 
Paris (the Sorbonne). He wrote his dissertation in French about Indian painting 
techniques as explained in the Sanskrit-language silpa (arts and crafts) manuals. 
In France Gunasinghe was exposed to the latest European trends in the arts while 
he was working on his dissertation between 1951 and 1955. 

When he returned to Sri Lanka from Paris in 1955, he resumed work at the Uni- 
versity of Ceylon, but this time at the new campus in Peradeniya. He described his 
initial experience: “My first experience of Peradeniya was a full house of students 
and dons behind the granite ornate doors of the Arts Theater. They were watch- 
ing a famous movie, a Kurosawa or a Satyajit Ray, I cannot remember. . . . It was 
exciting. I thought that Peradeniya was avant-garde and not too far behind Paris 
(at least as far as the cinema was concerned), which I had left only two weeks back 
after five years”** That Gunasinghe felt Peradeniya to be as avant-garde as Paris 
because of the availability of cosmopolitan films by Akira Kurosawa and Satyajit 
Ray further highlights his modernist sensibility compared to his contemporaries’ 
neoclassical outlook. 


INSTITUTIONAL BASE 


Another factor that contributed to the neoclassicism or modernism of Manawas- 
inghe, Abeysundara, and Gunasinghe was the institutions at which they gave birth 
to the Sinhala radio opera and Sinhala free verse, respectively. Manawasinghe and 
Abeysundara worked for the government radio station, whereas Gunasinghe cre- 
ated his style of free verse as a lecturer in the Sanskrit at the University of Ceylon, 
graduate student in Paris, and professor of Sanskrit at the Peradeniya campus. Let 
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us look more closely at the cultures of these institutions in the 1950s, beginning 
with the radio station. 

The political climate of the 1950s that privileged the Sinhalese Buddhist rural 
intelligentsia (and discriminated against non-Sinhalese Buddhists) set the stage 
for Sinhala music reform at the state radio station, Radio Ceylon.® Although di- 
rectors of the station since the 1930s had instituted various projects to improve the 
quality of musical programming for the Sinhala-, Tamil-, and English-language 
stations, it was in the 1950s when a new emphasis on developing Sinhala mu- 
sic came into being. It was the first time the directors of the radio station hired 
Sinhalese producers, lyricists, composers, and vocalists to fashion Sinhala music 
anew rather than Sri Lankan music.5 Such changes were far from insignificant: at 
the time radio was quickly becoming the most widespread and powerful form of 
media entertainment in the country.” 

The new emphasis on developing Sinhala music commenced after M.J. Perera 
was hired as the first Sinhalese director of Radio Ceylon in 1952. He launched a 
project that aimed to nurture Sinhalese cultural heritage through radio program- 
ming. Perera wrote, “Those in charge of the development of music, drama, litera- 
ture, and poetry in a country like Ceylon, have a very serious responsibility at this 
time. I am thinking in this context particularly of the Sinhalese section of the public 
because that is the section, which is specially confined to this Island, and for whom 
no standards can be set up by anybody from abroad"? Perera believed that the Sinha- 
lese lacked great traditions of music and drama: ^We have no traditions in music or 
drama. ... Therefore, this broadcasting station, which can cater to this section of the 
people, has a responsibility?“ Perera arranged meetings to establish standard criteria 
for "developing" Sinhalese music. In 1954, for instance, producers of the Sinhala- 
language division of Radio Ceylon, along with members ofthe Department of Radio 
Broadcasting and the Department of Education, as well as representatives from the 
State Arts Institution (Lalita Kala Ayatanaya), and Lankan Arts Commission (Lanka 
Kala Mandalaya), reached a unanimous decision that the musicians who should 
be tasked to raise the standards of Sinhalese music would have to possess a strong 
grounding in both North Indian classical and Sinhala folk music.” 

In the thick of discussions about such reform of Sinhala music, Perera, along 
with the director of the Sinhala station, Tewis “Meghaduta” Guruge; and the mu- 
sic director of the Sinhala station, P. Dunstan de Silva conceived in 1955 of a new 
type of radio song. It would combine an operatic-type libretto with the music of 
North Indian ragas.” Guruge called it a gita natakaya, which literally means "song 
drama.” The term is often translated into English as “radio opera.” Guruge invited 
Manawasinghe to write the libretto of the first radio opera, which would become 
Manohari. Later Abeysundara was selected to follow in Manawasinghes footsteps. 

The university, however, was Gunasinghes institutional base. As early as 1949, 
the year Gunasinghe was appointed as a lecturer in the Sanskrit Department, he 
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published his first free-verse poem "Āpasuva” (The return, 1949) in Aruna, the 
journal of the University Sinhala Society. Before he departed for the School of 
Oriental Studies in 1951, he published his second free-verse poem “lye Sohdura” 
(Yesterday's love) in Aruna.” 

While Gunasinghe was abroad, the scholar and playwright E. R. Sarachchandra 
was hired in 1952 at the University of Ceylon, Peradeniya. Due to Sarachchandras 
leadership, the arts faculty became a center for Sinhala literary experimentation. 
After commencing to work at Peradeniya, Gunasinghe sensed that the new works 
of art that people like Sarachchandra were producing at the university was influ- 
encing not only the Sinhala-educated population but also the English-education 
sectors of society: “[The new forms of art that came out of Peradeniya University] 
made the Sinhalese intellectuals see their culture in newer and truer lights. But 
equally importantly, if not more so, it made the English-only section of Sri Lankan 
society take note of a [Sinhala Buddhist] culture, which many in that sanitized 
environment did not know existed.”” 

Gunasinghe designed the costumes of Sarachchandra’s groundbreaking drama, 
Maname, which premiered in 1956. Maname is routinely cited as a landmark in 
Sinhalese drama and, more generally, in Sinhalese arts of the twentieth century. 
Reflecting on Gunasinghe’s Westernized friend's reaction to Sarachchandras dra- 
ma, Gunasinghe made this revealing statement: “When we (I say we because origi- 
nally it was the Sinhalese Drama Circle of the University of Peradeniya, now for- 
gotten, that was involved) were doing Maname, a friend of mine belonging to the 
English-only Colombo society asked me: ‘I say, what is this, I hear you all are doing 
a thing called Maname; pronouncing the second as in father and the final F si- 
lent as if Maname was a French word. That is how blissfully ignorant some of them 
were??? Gunasinghes friend lacked knowledge in the Sinhala language and culture 
to such an extent that he thought the final syllable in the word “Maname” was 
pronounced with a silent "e" as it would be in French. Such assumptions proved 
in Gunasinghe' mind the ignorance of the English-speaking Sinhalese commu- 
nity in Sri Lanka. One senses that Gunasinghes friend had come to realize that 
something unique was happening at the University of Peradeniya. The university 
context, it appears, fostered a climate that encouraged Gunasinghe to experiment 
in literature and ultimately spark a literary controversy in twentieth-century Sri 
Lanka through his free verse. 


CRITICISMS OF PREDECESSORS 


In this chapter I have centered on how and why the aesthetic championed by 
Gunasinghe was different from that of Manawasinghes and Abeysundaras. Yet 
one similarity must be emphasized before the chapter’s conclusion: all three men 
desired to raise the standards of their respective art forms. 
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Gunasinghes desire to raise the standards of Sinhala poetry can be traced to an 
English article he wrote in 1950, titled “The New Note in Contemporary Sinhalese 
Poetry.” The “new note” in Sinhala poetry, Gunasinghe argued, had been struck by P.B. 
Alwis Pereras The Sugarcane Arrow (see chapter 3). Gunasinghe praised Perera for cre- 
ating images that “have a compactness and a precision which make them adequately 
evocative.” Yet Gunasinghe concluded that the The Sugarcane Arrow, like “most of the 
contemporary [Sinhala-language] verse, displays no stamp of real experience, but de- 
tails out an idealized world, where the authors find inspiration and solace?” 

Gunasinghe likened the relationship between The Sugarcane Arrow and its 
reading public to the relationship between a bright doll and a child. Perera, Gunas- 
inghe argued, cared only to construct a dreamscape with the aid of poetic devices 
such as rhyme, assonance, and alliteration. In consequence, Perera had reduced 
poetry “to mere verbal music and sentimental weeping.” Even worse, Perera had 
shirked his duty to contemplate the modern world. Gunasinghe wrote, “Whenever 
the facts of life stand up before him, he shrinks from them and wishes he were 
born in a lotus-petal or on the lips of a woman.” 

Not only Perera but also most second-generation Colombo poets, Gunasinghe 
suggested, suffered from a “common tendency . . . to escape from the worries of life 
and seek solace in the most abstract ideas about nature and her mysterious ways.” 
Gunasinghe wrote, 


Most of the contemporary poets live in an impossible dream world, where one finds 
only moonlight, cool waters, flowers, music, and love. . . . For the last ten years, the 
same metaphors and similes have been used in the same context, with a slight twist 
here and there, and they have ceased to be lively for the reader, and are almost turned 
barren. This is mainly due to the fact that the writers lack sincerity in their expression 
for the most part. The poets could have very little sincerity as they have had to deal 
with themes, which have had the least immediacy to their experience for they were 
drawn from an idealized dream world.” 


Gunasinghe claimed that second-generation poems lacked in "authenticity" be- 
cause they never dealt with experiential reality. Gunasinghe thus felt inclined to 
turn away from romanticism towards a modernist poetic idiom, which he felt was 
more meaningful. 

Manawasinghe and Abeysundara leveled comparable critiques against Sinhala 
gramophone song. In 1957, in the preface to his collection of songs lyrics, Komala 
Rekha (Lovely line of destiny), Manawasinghe criticized songwriters who com- 
posed Sinhala words to Indian film song melodies. He based his criticism on the 
grounds that the lyrics were hackneyed, the tunes Indian imports, and the lyr- 
ics and tunes failed to even match properly. Manawasinghe likened such lyrics to 
metal foil added to brass to make it shine: ^A lyricist cannot create a powerful song 
just by playing around with stock words like gentle; ‘shiny; ‘moon; ‘sky, ‘beauti- 
ful; ‘fascinating; "lovely; love; or ‘wonderful’ Words like this are just decorative 
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material like shiny metal foil. We import brass [the melodies from Indian film 
songs] and apply our shiny foil [lyrics] to it” The final product in Manawasinghes 
humorous account was a style of music so detestable that it was like the loud noises 
farmers produced to drive away animals that damaged their crops: “Such songs are 
a nuisance to the ear like the scare-away clappers that drive birds out from lands 
that farmers cultivate. ... Will anyone feel genuine love listening to songs with 
words such as "My fresh love; "My sweetheart; or ‘Oh my baby?”* 

Further, in Manawasinghes judgment, the Sinhalese lyricists who carelessly set 
words to Indian melodies had failed to select words and themes that matched the 
emotion embedded in the melody’s rhythm and tempo: “Sinhalese lyricists do not 
consider whether or not their lyrics have any connection with the tempo, melody, 
or rhythm of the tune. In Indian songs we find that the rhythm mirrors the joyful 
words. . . . However, Sinhalese lyricists put sad words to a happy melody. Or let's 
say a sad song was popular in India. Our musicians write a love song to that sad 
melody.’ Radio listeners were thus prevented from experiencing the true power of 
song. Manawasinghe asked, “Will anyone truly feel devotion from hearing words 
like TIl fall at your feet; "TU worship you until I achieve nirvana; or 1 will loyally 
serve you'?”7? 

In the 1950s it was still a common practice to compose new lyrics to Indian film 
song melodies. The practice, as I mentioned in the introduction, was called vacana 
dānavā (“to put words”). The term suggested that Sinhalese songwriters only had to 
put words onto an Indian film song’s melody like an unskilled mason clumsily puts 
one brick on top of another. Manawasinghe described the process like this: “vacana 
dānavā was a term used to describe how lyricists would take the words of a Hindi- 
language song and replace them with Sinhala-language words that sounded some- 
what the same.” Sunil Ariyaratne explains that such lyrics functioned as a kind of 
“lacquer” applied to the melodies of film songs.” Abeysundara portrayed the emer- 
gence of the radio opera precisely as a response to the imitative trend in Sinhala ra- 
dio songs: “Until very recently our singers were accustomed to singing lyrics set to 
already-composed melodies found in Hindi films. Composing original lyrics, or orig- 
inal music was a rare phenomenon. . . . Most of the singers were singing imitations of 
Hindi film songs. Having their primary objective to create a song form with national 
features, Radio Ceylon suspended the following of Hindi film songs and inaugurated 
a new form of Sinhala music. The pioneering result was the Sinhala radio opera?* 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter I explored divergent instances of cosmopolitan vernacularism in 
Sri Lanka through the prism of two postcolonial aesthetic tendencies. One faced 
North India. The other looked toward England and the United States. The creators 
of the gita natakaya measured it against the standards of Sanskrit literature and 
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North Indian classical music. The creator of nisaňdäs kavya sought to make his 
poetry commensurate with English and American modernist verse. The role of 
education and institutional bases cannot be overestimated as factors that influ- 
enced the contrasting styles. 

The next chapter chronicles the emergence of a creative practice akin to so- 
cial realism. I use the label “social realism” to characterize the works discussed in 
chapter 5 because their creators argued that village culture was the authentic site of 
the Sri Lankan nation. We shall see how social realists in the 1950s drew on the po- 
etic meters, lexicon, and grammar from village folklore or literary sources created 
between the fourteenth and seventeenth centuries, and how they infused these 
features with new semantic material in an attempt to create art for “the people.” 


For the People 


Until the mid-1950s Sinhalese poets and songwriters hesitated to create modern 
works based upon premodern Sinhala-language folk or literary traditions. They 
tended to regard such traditions as unsuitable sources for present-day expres- 
sion. Lyricist Madawala Ratnayake (1929-97) and poet Gunadasa Amarasekera 
(b. 1929) altered this tendency. They drew on folk and literary traditions and infused 
into song and poetry formal features such as poetic meters, lexicon, and gram- 
mar. Ratnayake and Amarasekera discovered these attributes in orally transmit- 
ted folk poems (jana kavi) as well as in compositions that court poets or Buddhist 
monks etched on palm-leaf manuscripts between the fourteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Yet Ratnayake’s and Amarasekera’s formal revolution is just one part of the 
story. Equally fascinating is the relationship between the semantic content of their 
new works and the semantic contents of the original sources on which they drew. 
Sometimes they made a slight twist to the meaning of the original. Other times 
they replaced it altogether. The songs and poems studied in this chapter are there- 
fore instances of what Michael Riffaterre calls intratextuality, “where the intertext 
is partly encoded within the text and conflicts with it because of stylistic or seman- 
tic incompatibilities”' That is, Ratnayakes and Amarasekeras poems and songs 
simultaneously evoked and departed from Sinhala folk and literary sources. 

Why did Ratnayake and Amarasekera feel compelled to preserve old forms but 
create new meanings? They came to believe Sinhala poetry and song would need 
to possess relevance for “the people” whom they predominantly defined as Sinha- 
lese Buddhist villagers. Yet why art-for-the-people in the late 1950s? One impor- 
tant reason for this shift is the fact that 1956-65 was the period when the Sinhalese 
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rural voter became, to a much greater extent, the arbiter of Sri Lankan politics.? 
From the standpoint of the sociopolitical fabric, then, it makes sense that Rat- 
nayake and Amarasekera reformulated song's and poetry's purpose, content, and 
audience with rural Sinhalese people in mind. 

Such a project was confined not only to song and poetry: consider Ratnayake's 
first novel, Akkara Paha (The five acres, 1959). The novel is about a Sinhalese Bud- 
dhist boy, Sena. He is born into a family of farmers. His parents send him away to 
the city of Kandy to receive a prestigious English education. The story documents 
Sena's rude awakening when he is forced to adjust to life in the city. In a defiant 
concluding act, Sena disavows the city, returns to the village, marries his village 
sweetheart, and takes up farming. Ratnayake prefaced the novel in this way: "After 
I moved from the city back to the village, I began to feel that national develop- 
ment, regardless of historical period, begins with those who hold the nation's most 
fundamental occupation—farmers”> As this quotation implies, the central idea 
discussed in this chapter is the belief that farmers—and, by extension, the villages 
where they work and the folklore they know— have value for the Sri Lankan nation. 


RATNAYAKE'S RADIO SONG 


The 1950s was the decade in South Asia when state and institutional politics be- 
came inextricable from linguistic nationalism. In southern South Asia we find this 
evident in the Tamil and Telugu populations in South India and the Sinhalese in 
Sri Lanka.^ Given that 1950-56 witnessed a peak in Sinhala linguistic nationalism 
(the Official Language Act was passed in 1956), it is not a coincidence that this sen- 
timent found its way to the national radio station, Radio Ceylon. In the early 1950s 
the station began to hire professional Sinhalese songwriters to compose literary 
songs in the Sinhala language. In 1953 Radio Ceylon appointed a commission that 
recommended hiring "scriptwriters" (songwriters) for the Sinhala-language chan- 
nel of the radio station.’ In my judgment, only after the radio station began to give 
stable jobs to Sinhala poets tasked with writing literary songs did the Sinhalese 
public began to consider the lyrics of Sinhala song as a form of literary expression. 

In chapter 4 I discuss how the political climate in the 1950s privileged the Sin- 
halese Buddhist rural intelligentsia and created conditions ripe for the reform 
of Sinhala music through the radio opera. The emphasis on developing Sinhala 
music led to the creation of another form of music as well. Station officials hired 
Sinhalese lyricists, composers, and vocalists to create a genre of music that came 
to be known as sarala gi (light song). Sarala gi is often translated into English as 
“light-classical song" because of its orchestra of sitars, violins, tablas, flutes, sarods, 
and guitars.* 

Sarala gī was a Sri Lankan genre of Sinhala radio song, but similar musical 
changes were happening at the national radio station in India. The use of the 
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Sinhala word sarala (light) most likely stemmed from the category of “light music” 
created by B. V. Keskar at All India Radio (AIR). Keskar was India’s minister of 
information and broadcasting between 1950 and 1962. He used the English phrase 
“light music” to name a genre of music that could counterbalance popular film 
music. In 1953 Keskar created light-music units at various AIR stations that hired 
classical musicians and poets to create two radio songs a week.” 

Hired in 1954, Madawala Ratnayake was one of the first to hold the position of 
scriptwriter. He was thus a major force in the creation of sarala gi. At this time, he 
had not yet published his popular novel Akkara Paha, but he was known by the 
Sinhala reading public as early as 1948 for the poems he regularly contributed to 
popular Sinhala poetry journals such as Dédunna (The rainbow) and Mivadaya 
(Beehive). In addition to composing songs, Ratnayakes duty was to review all song 
texts before they were broadcast. If he felt the lyrics of a particular song were in- 
appropriate, he would request the scriptwriter to edit the words and resubmit for 
review.? 

Amid mounting evidence, it appears that radio stations throughout South 
Asia were new sources of patronage to poets in the twentieth century.’ We know 
that radio stations hired poets to write songs, produce programs of original 
songs, provide guidance on how to draw on the literary tradition of a particu- 
lar regional language, and “raise the standards” of modern song in the regional 
language. In English these jobs were called “scriptwriters,” “producers, and “ad- 
visers? Consider a few examples outside of Sri Lanka: in the 1930s the Bengali 
poet Kazi Nazrul Islam composed songs for All India Radio, Calcutta.” In 1942 
All India Radio in Delhi hired the Urdu poet Miraji as a scriptwriter.” In 1950 
the Hindi poet Bhagwati Charan Verma served as an adviser in Hindi to the 
All India Radio in Lucknow. As Shrilal Shukla writes, “All India Radio became 
Akashvani in independent India. It did not mean a change in nomenclature only, 
but an effort to bring about a qualitative change. Many eminent Hindi writers 
were appointed as either Hindi advisers or producers. This began with the ap- 
pointment of Shri Sumitra Nandan Pant” In 1956 the Kannada poet Dattareya 
Ramachandra Bendre began to work as an adviser for the Dharwad station in 
Karnataka.” 

Ratnayakes first radio show was titled Jana Gāyanā (Folk singing, 1955). For the 
program, Ratnayake attempted to use folk song (jana gi), considered unsophisti- 
cated by urbanites at the time, as a cultured source for an evening radio show.^ The 
program consequently popularized the concept of jana gi, a term that referred to 
the same body of texts collectively referred to as jana kavi. The difference was that 
the term jana gi placed more emphasis on the performance of these texts. Ratnayake 
described the program like this: 


Jana Gāyanā consisted of five radio programs based on Sinhala folk songs. In some of 
these broadcasts, the radio program consisted of several sections. Some were limited 
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to a half hour like our first show, Tikiri Liya (Village Damsel). ... We experimented 
with the tunes of folk songs and wove a storyline in between songs... to bring folk 
song to the listeners. In the style of churnika [prose sentence that expounds on the 
purport of Buddhist gātha, a verse from the Pali canon of Theravada Buddhism], I 
joined the songs to each other in a story. This was part of my attempt to preserve the 
values of the village and rural life. 


The Sinhala press criticized Jana Gāyanā for “destroying” folk music. Ratnayake 
stopped the program." Yet in 1957 he restarted the show with the composer W. D. 
Amaradeva, and it received critical acclaim.” Arguably, the populist shift in poli- 
tics in 1956 created favorable conditions for the positive reception of Ratnayake’s 
attempt to preserve the values of village life. 

From a broader perspective, Ratnayakes interest in folklore partook in an ideo- 
logical movement spreading among musical elites in South Asia at the time. Musical 
nationalism came to Sri Lanka from North India mainly through S. N. Ratanjankar. 
As discussed in chapter 2, Ratanjankar was the principal of the Bhatkhande Music 
College in Lucknow. Ratanjankar had first visited Sri Lanka in 1949 to audition 
Sinhalese musicians for radio posts. In April 1952 M. J. Perera, the director general 
of Radio Ceylon, invited Ratanjankar back to the island to audition musicians and 
advise the station on how to best fashion a Sri Lankan national music. Ratanjankar 
also auditioned 716 people who applied to work as musicians for the radio station." 

During his visit to Sri Lanka, Ratanjankar gave a lecture in English at the Royal 
Asiatic Society, titled “The Place of Folk Songs in the Development of Music.” He 
expounded on the antiquity and purity of folk music. He encouraged Sinhalese 
musicians to create a modern song based on folk poetry and folk music. His con- 
cerns, then, were the familiar concerns of “musical nationalism’—the incorpora- 
tion of folk elements into art music to evoke national sentiment, preserve tra- 
dition, and venerate a disappearing rural way of life.? Ratanjankar believed true 
Sri Lankan music was found in the villages. He appealed to musicians to create a 
refined modern music based on folk song: “The proper DESHI SANGEET [sic, lo- 
cal music] of Lanka is in its villages. The Vannams, Astakas, the Sivupadas, the Sto- 
tras, the Pirits are the proper DESHI SANGEET of Lanka. They are still retained 
in their traditional forms. But much refined music can be built upon the basis of 
these. I have already pointed out one or two instances, which supply the basis for 
full-grown melodies that can be treated and composed on artistic lines"? In his 
speech at the Royal Asiatic Society, Ratanjankar singled out certain forms of Sin- 
hala music that he deemed worthy sources for modern song: vannama, sivupada, 
and strētra. In what follows, I explore how Ratnayake and Amaradeva modernized 
these forms by using them as sources for radio songs. 

Ratanjankar's musical nationalism and policy-like recommendations struck 
a deep chord with Ratnayake and Amaradeva. Ratnayake noted the importance 
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of Ratanjankar’s suggestions, and he chided those who were not up to the task: 
“A few people understood the importance of Ratanjankar’s speech. In them, 
a desire was born to create compositions that preserve national traits of the 
Sinhalese. Others blindly lost their way. We wonder whether that was because 
they did not have the capacity to carry out a systematic research into the syl- 
lables of folk poetry?” W. D. Amaradeva also spoke highly about Ratanjankar’s 
message: 


S.N. Ratanjankar, who came to Sri Lanka to audition musicians for the radio, gave 
a speech about thirty-five years ago. It stated that we, the Sinhalese, had not created 
a complete musical form that we could call our own. . . . We possess a folk music 
that possesses native features that ought to be fused into Sinhala music. Using Sin- 
hala folk music to create a Sinhalese musical form would partake in a time-honored 
praxis of musicians around the globe. . . . There is no other form of music as suitable 
as folk song to please our people who have grown up in the Buddhist religion and are 
used to a more moderate way of life.” 


Ratnayake reminisced about the kinds of folk genres he drew on for the show Jana 

Gayana. 
W.D. Amaradeva returned to the island after training in North Indian music. I then 
restarted the program with his assistance. We modeled our songs on folk song. The 
first one we created was ‘Ran Van Karal Sāleyi” [The golden paddy sways] for the 
radio program “Tikiri Liya? In later radio programs . .. we would showcase songs 
influenced by the vannama, bali kavi, goyam kavi [sung poetry for farming], and 
nelum kavi [sung poetry for cultivation ].?? 


The first genre Ratanjankar mentioned in his speech at the Royal Asiatic Soci- 
ety was the vannama, songs originally commissioned by King Narendrasinghe, 
the last Sinhalese king of Kandy (r. 1707-37). The king solicited a Buddhist 
monk to compose poetic verse. He hired a Tamil musician to set these verses 
to South Indian raga-based melodies.” Many of the vannama texts describe the 
behavior of animals, while others narrate stories of deities, like Sakra, Ishwara, 
and Ganesh.” 

As Ratnayake stated in the previous quote, the first song aired on the Jana 
Gāyanā program was titled “Ran Van Karal Sāleyi” He had produced the song 
from a particular vannama known as the Turariga Vannama (Vannama of the 
Horse). The original text tells how Prince Siddhartha mounted the back of his be- 
loved horse, Kanthaka; departed from the royal castle; jumped across the Anoma 
River; and renounced the world to become the Buddha. 

Beyond its Buddhist theme, the text of the turaga vannama also had a unique 
rhythmic feature, known as tānama in the Sinhala language. Tanama is a spoken 
rhythmic pattern using syllables like tat, ta, nat, ne, and na. In the case of the 
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turafiga vannama, the particular pattern is “tat tat ta nat ta ne na / tat tat ta nat ta 
ne na / tat tat ta nat ta ne na / tà na” When recited, it creates a ten-beat rhythmic 


pattern, notated in the figure: 


EXAMPLE 4. Tanama in the turanga vannama. 
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tat tat ta nat - ta ne na tat tat ta nat - ta nena tat tat ta nat - ta nena ta na 


It is well known that Ratnayake sought to evoke this tanama as the rhythmic 
structure in his song lyrics. This is demonstrated by the comparison in the fig- 
ure between the tanama of the turanga vannama (meas. 1-4) and the song text 
(meas. 5-8)." 


EXAMPLE 5. Rhythm of the tanama in the turaiga vannama compared with the rhythm of 


E 


Madawala Ratnayakes “Ran Van Karal Sāleyi” 


[2 LAPP FF FA ss 2 
tat tat SC Ges? e? tat tat e Ger? nena tat tat En Ges? ee? a na 
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ran van kā ral o le san sun ka mii- ba SCH va sil gat si tin bp? e? ka tā sē 


The use of the tānama as the rhythmic basis for the text calls to mind what 
Michael Riffaterre terms “connectives, or “words and phrases indicating on the 
one hand, a difficulty —an obscure or incomplete utterance in the text—that only 
an intertext can remedy; and, on the other hand, pointing to the way to where the 
solution must be sought”? In this case, one could extend Riffaterres notion of 
connectives to include devices like tanama because Ratnayake used the tanama as 
a “connective” that would point the listeners of the new song to the old intertext. 

Ratnayake retained the tanama of the turaňga vannama, but the meaning of the 
lyrics in “Ran Van Karal Sāleyi” departed in theme. The text of the turaňga van- 
nama depicted an episode of Siddharthas story of renunciation. Ratnayakes song, 
in contrast, portrayed a village in the midst of a prosperous paddy harvest. Con- 
sider the first three stanzas of the song. The simile of the first stanza conceptually 
linked ripened paddy with a Buddhist woman: the ripened paddy hardly sways in 
the wind like the steady mind of the woman barely wavers when she observes sil, 
the precepts of Buddhism.” 


The golden paddy sways 
With profound calm 
Like the woman who observes the precepts. 
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In the gentle breeze, 
The paddy husks shake, and the village 
Blossoms in happiness. 


Because of overflowing reservoirs and rivers, 
The paddy fields are flowering 
Sadness drifts away? 


Amaradevas musical setting of this stanza further enhanced the textual imagery 
because a group of vocalists performed the song and their voices called to mind 
real-life villagers. Amaradeva also included an udākki folk drum in the orchestra- 
tion to reinforce the mental association with the village. 

From a local political perspective, "Ran Van Karal Sāleyi” was well suited to 
Sri Lanka post-1956 because the imagery articulated populist and nationalist sen- 
timents. Ratnayake referenced ancient manmade "overflowing reservoirs” and 
flowering paddy fields and alluded to the existence of Buddhist temples where a 
woman observes the Buddhist precepts. The imagery of tank, temple, and paddy 
field (väva, dāgiba, and yaya) is striking because in the twentieth century Sinha- 
lese cultural nationalists popularized these three elements as authentic markers of 
Sinhalese culture.” Tank, temple, and paddy field represented the ethos of Sinha- 
lese culture in the nationalist imagination. 

Ratnayake and Amaradeva created radio songs from not only the vannama but 
also other genres like sivupada (folk song based on quatrains with end-rhyme) 
and strotra (panegyric), which Ratanjankar singled out as important local forms 
of music. For instance, Ratnayake wrote “Bamareku Āvayi” based on sivupada 
verse recited for rituals to propitiate deities and ward off bad planetary influence. 
In “Min Dada Hi Sara,” he experimented with the language and meaning of a 
fifteenth-century Sinhala panegyric. Let us now examine these two songs. 

In 1964 Ratnayake and Amaradevas song “Bamareku Avayi" (A bee came) 
aired on Ratnayake's radio program Swara Varna (Tone Colors). The song lyrics 
in "Bamareku Āvayi” called to mind poetry sung in village rituals that propitiated 
deities, especially the kohomba kankariya, which was performed to appease dei- 
ties believed to reside in the Sri Lankan city of Kandy.* Here are the stanzas that 
Ratnayake reworked for *Bamareku Avayi": 


ahase gosin ahase sángavunado 
polove gosin vali yata singavunādē 
müde gosin rala yata sāngavunādē 
leda kala dévata kotanaka giyado 


ahasé gosin ahasé sángavunat varen 
polowé gosin vali yata sangavunat varen 
mūde gosin rala yata sāngavunat varen 
leda kala devata kotānaka giyat varen 
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Did you go hide in the sky? 

Did you go hide under the earth? 

Did you go hide under a wave in the sea? 
Deity of sickness, where did you go? 


Although you hide in the sky, come here 
Although you hide under ground, come here 
Although you hide under a sea wave, come here 
Deity of sickness, wherever you go, come here** 


When we compare the diction with the song lyrics of Ratnayake’s “Bamareku 
Avayi; it becomes clear that Ratnayake evoked the kohomba kankariya stanzas in 


two ways. 

bamareku avayi nirita digéya 
hada paruvayi miyuru rasēya 

mal paravüvayi soketi bova 
kandulu gālūvayi elo gābēya 

sita himē lenakata pivisunado 
ata epita giri kulakata giyado 
mata mepita mé adehima lagido 
dasa anduru vi ma tani vunado 


salamin sumudu podi attatu miyuru saren 
nala mudu suvanda vindagannata giyat varen 
bala binda damā hiru yanavita avara giren 
balamin pipunu mal pani bonu risiva varen™ 


First, Ratnayake crafted the song as a sivupada (quatrain with end rhyme). Second, 
his song lyric employed the same grammatical constructions found in the recited 
poetry, like the literary question marker, -dē, which I have bolded in both exam- 
ples, and the colloquial imperative word for “come here; varen, also in bold in the 
two excerpts. Further analysis reveals that the diction of the song simultaneously 
evoked other village rituals, like the bali ritual, performed to minimize or ward off 
bad planetary influence.” Consider the suffix -ēya at the end of lines 1, 2, and 4, 


bamareku avayi nirita ^ digeya 
hada pāruvayi miyuru rasēya 
mal paravūvayi sūketi ^ bova 
kandulu gālūvayi elē gābēya* 


Noting this particular suffix, composer W. D. Amaradeva writes, "Most of the 
songs of the radio program “Swara Varna were composed according to folk mate- 
rials. Madawala Ratnayake has penned the song lyrics of Bamareku Avayi’ closely 
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aligned with Sinhala folk poetry. Here he has been influenced by the bali ritual. 
That is why one finds the diction of this ritual in the song. "Digēya,' ‘raséya; and so 
on, are examples of this.” 

The meaning of the text added another layer. Recall how the song “Ran Van 
Karal Sāleyi” simultaneously evoked the formal features of the tanama of the 
turanga vannama but departed from the texts original meaning (a story of Prince 
Siddharthas renunciation) to tell a story of a prosperous village harvest. Similarly, 
Ratnayakes “Bamareku Āvayi” was not about appealing to gods to avoid astrologi- 
cal danger. It was reminiscent of Sinhala folk poems in which a bee and a flower 
symbolize a man and woman. The song was an allegory about a woman who is 
pleasurably “stung” by a man but “withers” in sadness because he has left her. 


A bee came from the southwest 

Stung the heart with the sweet rasa. 

Now the flower withers from sadness. 

Tears overflow and I feel like Iam in another world 


». € 


If the intertexts of Ratnayakes and Amaradevas “Bamareku Āvayi” were sivupada 
quatrains from the kohomba kankariya and bali rituals, the source for the song "Min 
Dada Hi Sara” was a fifteenth-century strētra, or panegyric titled Párakumba Sirita 
(Account of King Parakramabahu VI, c. 1415). Although the author is unknown, 
scholars believe that he was a poet in the court of King Parakramabahu VI. Con- 
secrated in 1411, Parakramabahu was the last king to unite the entire island under 
the sovereignty of one Sinhalese king. The poem comprised one hundred and forty 
quatrains, many of which were meant to be recited along with drums and other 
instruments used at the court to accompany dancers.? 

Párakumba Sirita is narrated almost exclusively from the standpoint of an om- 
niscient narrator who elaborately extols the ancestors of King Parakramabahu and 
glorifies the events of his life.** Stanzas 127 through 129, however, are exceptions, 
because they are told from the perspective of the king’s courtesan. In stanza 129 she 
pleads with the king to pay her a visit in the evening: 


Banda min dada mada aravinda sarala sara yane 
manda nila turanguta negeminda viyowaga nan vane 
chanda nalalesa viya neta ninda noladimi tani yane 


kanda vare párakum naraninda sakisatīda sada pānē 


Hoisting the fish flag, and preparing the bow with the lotus arrow, 

Cupid comes on the horse of soft breezes fanning the fire of separation. 

The moon is like fire. I could not sleep with my eyes closed all alone 
on the bed. 

Good friend, please summon King Parakramabahu here in the 
moonlight.” 
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The stanza details the courtesan’s romantic frustration. The cupid and his equip- 
ment are metaphors for her erotic love. The cupid hoists his flag (min dada), pre- 
pares his “lotus arrow” (mada aravindā), and rides into the courtesan’s room on 
the horse of gentle breeze (manda nila turangu). The lotus arrow has pierced her 
heart, that is, she has now fallen for King Parakramabahu. She tells her friend 
(sakisanda) to summon the king (párakum naranindā) to visit her at night. And 
she blames her frustrating love experience on the breeze and moon because they 
make her burn with love. Although the cool breeze is usually a relief from the hot 
evening, it exacerbates her burning feelings of lust. The moon comes to symbolize 
her burning love: she complains, “the moon is like fire" (chanda nalalesa viya). 
Ratnayake and Amaradeva based the song “Min Dada Hi Sara" (The Cupid's 
arrow, 1964) on this particular stanza. Whereas in “Ran Van Karal Sale" and 
"Bamareku Āvayi” Ratnayake evoked the formal features of the intertext but de- 
parted from the text’s original contents, he accomplished the opposite in “Min 
Dada Hi Sara.” That is, he abandoned the strictures of the original stanzas formal 
features but embraced the semantic content of the original. One finds in the song a 
similar scenario of the courtesan in Párakumba Sirita. Consider the refrain: 


mindada hi sara vādī sālena hada 
nanvana duk gi obata ahenavada 
chandana mal atura ati yahanata 
kanda kapa payan ran pun sanda 


[Do you hear my sad song 

From my heart that quivers from the Cupid’s arrow? 
The sandalwood flowers are scattered on the bed 
Oh moon, please rise beyond the hill!]? 


The first half of this chapter has attempted to reveal the ways in which Madawala 
Ratnayake reformulated the rhythms, lexicon, diction, and semantic content of 
Sinhala folklore and court song to produce modern radio songs that would appeal 
to the Sinhalese Buddhist population. In the next half of this chapter, I turn to Rat- 
nayakes contemporary, Gunadasa Amarasekera, to explore how he experimented 
in similar ways in the realm of poetry. 


AMARASEKERA'S POETRY 


Gunadasa Amarasekeras Bhāva Gita (Meaningful song, 1955) was a collection of 
thirty-eight poems. It caught the attention of the reading public because it was 
the first modern collection of Sinhala poetry to experiment with the characters, 
scenarios, sentiments, and sometimes even the syntax and lexicon of jana kavi.* 
The first and second generations of Colombo poets had rarely considered jana kavi 
or even the lived experiences of villagers as suitable sources for new poetry.** Yet 
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Amarasekera believed that such poetry could resonate with the modern-day expe- 
riences of the Sinhalese. He informed his readers in the preface to Bhāva Gita that 
it was necessary to create a new style that could dynamically reflect the “real life of 
the people” (sajīva janakayaka gē bhavika jivitaya): “Artists ought to not be afraid 
to find a new path for Sinhala poetry and raise it to an elevated position. We need 
to create a dynamic poetic tradition that can illuminate the real life of the people. 
This book is an effort to fulfill this necessity.’ Amarasekera believed it was crucial 
for modern Sinhala poets to absorb the tradition of folk poetry and channel it into 
contemporary works: 


Young poets can gain much from a critical appreciation of our folk poetry, which has 
been flourishing from the Kandy and Matara [eighteenth- and nineteenth-century] 
periods as tributaries that branched off from the mainstream of Sinhala poetry when 
it came to a halt during the Kotte period [fifteenth century]. These tributaries had 
been fed by the folk poets down the ages and, as a result of their contact with the 
living speech, retained what is viable in the main stream of our poetry. The task for a 
major poetic talent today is to unify these viable elements and create the poetic dic- 
tion needed for the present. In other words, poets should strive to make the tributar- 
ies that branched off converge to form the main stream once again." 


Four poems in Bhāva Gita stood out as endeavors to present portraits of village 
culture. In “Aluten Pareyi Joduwak Avilla” (A new pigeon couple has come) Ama- 
rasekera evoked the folk belief that two pigeons that come to live in a house bring 
a spell of good luck for the family of that residence." The narrator of the poem is a 
small child delighted because the pair of pigeons has come to roost on the rafters 
of her house. The narrator in “Unduvap Avilla” (Ihe month of Unduvap has come) 
is a male villager who praises nature during the months of December and January 
but also becomes sexually aroused, for the moon reminds him of his lovers face.** 
In “Vakkada Banīdimu” (Let's construct an opening in the dam), village men thank 
the gods for bringing rain that cools their bodies as they toil in the hot sun to cre- 
ate a hole in the dam to let off water from the paddy fields. 

The fourth poem in Bhāva Gita that sought to depict the life of villagers was 
“Andura Apē Duka Nivāvi” (The darkness will soothe our sadness). The poem 
reworked one particular stanza, translated here, that is found in a subcategory of 
jana kavi known as karatta kavi (cart poetry), traditionally recited by carters who 
drove bullock carts.” 


Leading the cows of this cart, 
I beat the cow to avoid the grasslands. 
I see the Haputale Mountain ranges and sigh: 


“Drag the cart O sinner-cows and head to Haputale!"^? 


The carter believes his cows suffer because of the karma they accumulated from 
the sins (pav) of previous lives. The eli samaya, or end-rhyme, of this karatta kavi 
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stanza is achieved by simply ending each line with four present-tense colloquial 
verbs (in bold). I present the transliterated form of this poem here as Sinhala me- 
tered poetry appears, that is, with the final eli samaya word separate from the rest 
of the line. 


tandalé denna depalé dakkanava 
katukālē gale nolihā vada denava 
haputalé kanda dakala bada danava 
pav kala gone ádapan haputal yanavā”' 


Dakkanavā means to lead, denavā to give, bada danavā to sigh, and yanavā to 
go. All four words, as do all colloguial Sinhala-language verbs in the simple pres- 
ent tense, end in the suffix -navā. Because each foot ends with -navā, the like- 
phoneme(s) necessary for eli samaya is produced. Constructing eli samaya with 
verbs in the simple present tense is especially common in folk poetry, perhaps be- 
cause such syntax imitates standard word order in Sinhala (subject-object-verb), 
thereby allowing Sinhala speakers to easily understand the meaning of the poem. 

Amarasekera depicted in “Ahdura Apē Duka Nivāvi” a similar scenario to mir- 
ror the previously cited karatta kavi stanza. The carter, for example, was also one 
who believed his cows suffered because of their karma. 


It is because of karma that we have to suffer like this 
This is what Lord Buddha taught in order to eradicate suffering? 


Amarasekera also utilized colloquial language, as found in the karatta kavi poem. 
In the first couplet of his poem we find the colloquial terms for the words “like” 
(vagē), “body” (dnga), and “very” (harima) (in bold), as well as eli samaya with col- 
loquial Sinhala-language verbs in the simple present tense, that is, those that end 
with the suffix -navā. Amarasekera, however, went a step further: he shortened the 
final syllables of the simple present-tense verbs—enava is to come and dūnenavā 
is to feel—from a long -vā to a short -va (in bold) because speakers tend to end 
simple present-tense verbs with a short vowel. 


yaman kaluve gedara yanna, kanda udin anīdura enava 

umbata vagé mage dngatat hari ma vidavak dānenava 

Lets go Kaluwe, take us home as darkness creeps over the 
mountains 


My body feels very tired like yours” 


Amarasekera also sought to create poetry for “the people” in Bhāva Gita through a 
particular poetic meter he called the pas mat virita (lit. meter having five syllabics).** 
He discovered the meter, known earlier as vritta gandhi, in various genres of folk 
poetry, including tovil stanzas sung to cure diseases related to demonic posses- 
sion, and in the Sihabā Asna and the Kuveni Asna, poems that narrated the origin 
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legend of the Sinhalese people.” The meter has twenty syllabics per line with a cae- 
sura after every five. Amarasekera claimed the meter’s structure had a deep-rooted 
compatibility with the Sinhala language and was “ideal for expressing contempo- 
rary experience.’ He powerfully employed the pas mat virita meter to imitate the 
sound of rain in the five-syllable onomatopoetic phrase (chi-chi-ri-chi-ri) featured 
in the poem "Vāssa” (The rain). Consider Ranjini Obeyesekere' translation: 


Chi-chi-ri-chi-ri, chi-chi-ri-chi-ri dripping from morning 
Falling in endless drops, penetrating, spine chilling, 
Roads and lanes, leaves and trees in grey mist smothering 
The rain rains, the rain rains, all day unceasing” 


In 1961 Amarasekera published his third collection of poetry, Amal Biso. In the 
preface to the second edition he strove to link the folk ethos in Amal Biso to the 
works featured in Bhāva Gita. Yet one fundamental difference existed between the 
two collections of verse: “If Bhava Gita,” Amarasekera suggested, “was a journey 
I took unconsciously toward the tradition of Sinhala poetry, Amal Biso was a con- 
scious journey. “ Amarasekera had become conscious of the historically impor- 
tant role played by folk poets in the seventeenth century. 

Amarasekera believed that the so-called Sitavaka period (1530-1620) com- 
menced a dark age in Sinhala poetry. After the Portuguese annexed the Sitavaka 
court in 1594, they not only demolished Buddhist temples and gave prestigious 
government positions to Roman Catholic converts but also suppressed Sinhala- 
language literary expression and dismantled the system of courtly patronage to 
learned Sinhala poets.» Amarasekera noted how court poetry disappeared to such 
an extant that we know of only one active Sinhala court poet during the period: 
Alagiyavanna Mukaveti.** Amarasekera thus argued, “Our scholarly poetic path 
did not evolve in the seventeenth century. Our last scholarly poet was Alagiya- 
vanna Mukaveti.”* 

The Sinhala poets who carried forward the tradition at this dark time, in the 
judgment of Amarasekera, were the folk poets, figures who never received the rec- 
ognition they deserved. Therefore, the common assumption that scholarly classi- 
cal poetry (“great tradition") and so-called unlearned folk poetry (“little tradition") 
existed at two fundamentally opposed ends was false. As Amarasekera wrote, “We 
cannot conceive the great tradition (maha sampradaya) and little tradition (cala 
sampradaya) as separate entities.” He believed, rather, that the histories of litera- 
ture and folklore together constituted one literary history, because after the Por- 
tuguese put an end to courtly patronage of learned Sinhala poets, many of the 
messages of scholarly poetry came to be transmitted through folk poems. Ama- 
rasekera wrote, “The folk poet drew on his own everyday language to make for 
himself more concrete the language of the erudite poet, a language about which he 
had little knowledge. This is evident in [orally transmitted] works like the Vessan- 
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tara Katava (The story of Vessantara), Yasodara Vata (The legend of Yasodhara), 
Sanda Kiriduru Kava (The poem of the Satyresses), and Pattini Hälla (The tale of 
Pattini), as well as in the Bali Tovil verses [sung to cure demonic possession]. The 
folk poets did not create scholarly works of poetry. Yet they were successful poets 
because they unconsciously carried forward our tradition?” 

Vessantara Katāva, Yasodara Vata, Sanda Kitiduru Kava, and Pattini Hälla are 
part of a subset of popular folk poems known colloquially as gami kavi kata (vil- 
lage narrative poems). If anonymous folk poets were indeed the ones who carried 
on the tradition of Sinhala poetry through such orally transmitted poems at a time 
when the court poets had died out in the seventeenth century, Amarasekera felt jus- 
tified to deliberately draw on the sentiments, diction, and style of these poems in his 
new book, Amal Biso. He maintained the conviction that folk poetry was relevant, 
despite the fact that many of his contemporaries denounced folk poetry as a source 
that prevented poets from engaging with the complexities of contemporary life.” 

For example, in Amal Biso Amarasekera displayed his mastery of one genre of 
Sinhala jana kavi through the poem "Ala Vadana Raban Kavi" (A raban poem that 
nourishes love). As the title indicates, Amarasekera turned to raban pada, verses 
customarily recited by women in villages who would simultaneously drum on the 
large raban frame drum at Sinhalese New Year festivals in April. Amarasekera 
started the poem with a tànama, the same type of rhythmic pattern that we en- 
countered earlier in this chapter: 


tam dena tanena tanena tanena tānenā** 


Because the tanama provided the firm rhythmic basis for the diction of raban 
pada, Amarasekera attempted to use it as the foundation for the seven stanzas of 
“Ala Vadana Raban Kavi.” The unusually tricky challenge he faced was to create a 
meaningful poem while simultaneously mimicking the nineteen-beat rhythm of 
the tanama, particularly its subgroups of five, three, three, three, five (notated in 
the first line). And he had to produce aga mula eli samaya (like-phonemes at the 
end and beginning of a line) with the syllable na. Consider how the first line of 
poetry—de nuvana saraya obé dilena gini gend (the essence of your two eyes is its 
flame)—matched with the tànama. 


EXAMPLE 6. Rhythm and like-phonemes in tanama of raban pada compared with rhythm and 


> 


like-phonemes in Gunadasa Amarasekeras “Ala Vadana Raban Kavi.” 


Ge pe rc pco] 


tam - de -na ta -ne - na ta - ne - na ta - ne - na ta ne na 
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denu - va -na sa -ra- ya o- be - di -le- na gini ge na 
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The message of the poem, a man’s attempt to console and then seduce his lover, 
almost takes back seat to the formal strictures of rhythm and rhyme rooted in the 
raban pada. 

The book Amal Biso is titled after a long poem of the same name. Amarasekera 
began “Amal Biso” with precisely the kind of language and tone that one hears in 
village narrative poems, a language easy to understand and capable of capturing 
the attention of an audience.” 


Once upon a time there was a lake. 

And in the lake lived demons. 

They spit fire like lightning 

And they devoured any animal they saw. 


A flower one day blossomed in the lake. 

It was small but smelled nice. 

It had a face that resembled a flower. 

It was not really a flower, but a small child. 


A princess was born out of this flower. 

Her form and her beauty were just like that flower. 
Her scent wafted a far distance. 

The demons couldn't yet see her. (vv. 1-3)* 


He crafted the poem in the style of time-honored village narrative poems, yet the 
semantic content of the poem was a response to critics’ arguments that folk poetry 
prevented poets from engaging with the complexities of modern life. “Amal Biso” 
was an allegory about a contemporary issue yet to be broached in the realm of Sin- 
hala verse: the enforcement of chastity. Society, Amarasekera thought, stigmatizes 
women who act on their craving for bodily pleasure before marriage. Yet repressing 
this desire, he believed, brings horrible consequences. Amarasekera contended that 
however much parents imprison their daughters at home and scare them with sto- 
ries about evil men, such strategies could not destroy bodily urges. Instead of blam- 
ing innocent women for acting on their natural urges, Amarasekera maintained that 
the whole societal system was to blame. Societies, he argued, should not vilify wom- 
en who desire intimacy, because lust is an integral part of human life.” He prefaced 
the poem with words to console a woman who has suffered by the hands of society: 


Do not weep, Wimala. 
I know what happened is humanity’s fault. 
I will announce this so that the whole world hears.” 


The allegory revolved around a beautiful little girl, Amal Biso, who is born from a 
flower in a lake filled with demons (vv. 1-3). It is the duty of the swan-women of 
the lake to prevent Amal Biso from falling prey to the demons of the lake (v. 4). 
Amal Biso represents young women, the demons symbolize men, and the swan- 
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women overprotective parents. The swan-women imprison Amal Biso in a golden 
mansion on a snowy peak of the Himalayan Mountains (vv. 5-8), narrate horrify- 
ing stories about the demons (vv. 13-26), and construct a golden tree (v. 28), where 
three parrots stand guard and give Amal Biso advice (vv. 29-30). Perhaps the par- 
rots represent her superego. 

Amal Biso longs to feel the touch of the demons (v. 39), dreams about opening 
the door of the golden mansion to meet them (vv. 41-48), and even cracks open 
the door to peep outside (vv. 49-50). Then one day a demon comes to the golden 
mansion to entice her to open the door (vv. 67-68). The parrot tells her to keep 
the door shut (vv. 70-72). The demon becomes angry and burns the first parrot to 
death (v. 73). The demon comes again. This happens two more times (vv. 74-93). 
Finally, the demon returns a fourth time, and there are no parrots to advise Amal 
Biso against opening the door (v. 99). In the climactic concluding stanzas that nar- 
rate Amal Biso opening the door, Amarasekera ended six stanzas (vv. 101-5, 111), 
like the two translated here, with the word “opened.” 


The golden door of the palace she opened 

With desire in her mind she opened 

To the voice of the demon the door she opened 

The door Amal Biso opened (v. 101) 
The golden door of the palace she opened 

The sandalwood door she opened 

To the voice of the demon the door opened 

The door Amal Biso opened (v. 102)” 


Then the demons gruesomely kill her (vv. 112-14). The last two lines of the final 
stanza ends with the message of the preface: 


Pouring tears of sadness, do not cry my girl 
My sweetheart, I'll explain your innocence so that the whole world hears (v. 115)” 


This chapter sought to elucidate the way in which one lyricist and one poet in 
postcolonial Sri Lanka attempted to modernize song and poetry by channeling 
formal and semantic features of folklore and classical literature into their compo- 
sitions. At times they emphasized the formal features of the prior texts. At other 
times they emphasized intratextual semantic features. Such movements were not 
confined to Sri Lanka and may have occurred in many places in South Asia in the 
mid-twentieth century. For instance, regarding Bangla literature, Sudipta Kaviraj 
writes, "From the 1940s, due to radical influences, there were attempts to accord 
literary recognition to folk traditions, which had been treated with indifference if 
not contempt by the early creators of high Bangla. This is reflected in an interest in 
the recovery and inventorization of Baul songs and tales told by grandmothers.” 
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In Sri Lanka Amarasekera and Ratnayake were the first to emphasize that new 
poems and songs had to reflect the lives of Sinhalese Buddhists raised in villages. 

The preceding two chapters explored how the Sinhalese rural intelligentsia re- 
sponded in song and poetry to the new political and sociolinguistic climate, owing 
to the watershed general election and the Official Language Act of 1956. In the final 
chapter before the conclusion I continue to focus on this moment. I analyze the 
way one songwriter-poet benefited from the political and sociopolitical shifts of 
1956 but grew disillusioned with parochial nationalism and campaigned to fashion 
a more tolerant society. 


Illusions to Disillusions 


The first page of this monograph introduces the reader to the lyricist and poet 
Mahagama Sekera (1929-76). Sekera argued that a test of a good song was to take 
away the music and see whether the lyrics could stand on their own as a piece of 
literature. In this final chapter I focus on the stylistic volte-face of Sekera and thus 
organize the chapter into two sections. 

Section 1 investigates song and poetry that Sekera published between 1958 and 
1963. The objective of this section is to reveal how Sekera wrote song and verse to 
transport Sinhalese readers to fictional realms that transcended objective reality. 
To substantiate this observation I examine four areas of Sekeras oeuvre that reveal 
his preoccupation with the fictional narrative templates: (1) poetry and song that 
reworked Edward Fitzgerald's Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam (1859); (2) poetry and 
song that drew on notions of the imagination that can be traced to English roman- 
ticism; (3) radio song that expanded the narratives of Sinhala folk poetry; and (4) 
theater song that constructed new fictional worlds based on Sinhala legends. 

I argue that one reason Sekera was drawn toward apolitical fiction between 
1958 and 1963 was because he felt no need to criticize the state. He was empowered 
by the 1956 general election and the Official Language Act. It had not yet dawned 
on him that the “Sinhalization” of the country would result in the discrimination 
against and marginalization of the Tamil minority. 

Why was Sekera empowered? He became empowered because he found secure 
employment with a government institution that did not exist prior to S. W. R. D. 
Bandaranaike’s victory. In June 1958 Sekera was hired as a Sinhala-English transla- 
tor for the Department of Official Languages, a new government department that 
Bandaranaike had established in 1956 to implement the Sinhala Only Act. Second, 
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Sekera became empowered when Sinhala became the official language. Sekera’s 
first nineteen years (1929-48) were spent living in a British-controlled country 
where fluency in the colonizer’s language, English, was necessary to gain employ- 
ment in government, politics, medicine, and law. At this time nearly 90 percent of 
the population, however, could not speak or write in English with literacy, defined 
as the ability to write a short letter and read the reply. During the colonial era 
the British did not recognize Sinhala, the language of the majority, as an official 
language. Many members of the Sinhalese intelligentsia in 1956 thus believed that 
the Sinhala Only Act represented the dawn of a new “age of the common man” 
(podujana yugayak). 

In 1960 Sekera continued to find state support for his creativity, when he began 
working as a songwriter for the national radio station, Radio Ceylon. By that time 
composer and vocalist W. D. Amaradeva had commenced his post as the conduc- 
tor of the station’s Sinhala Music Orchestra. Amaradeva and Sekera launched a 
popular radio program, Madhuvanti. Calling their program Madhuvanti, after an 
Indian classical raga (musical mode), perhaps reflected their desires to produce a 
form of art song. To create songs for Madhuvanti, Sekera revised his poetry into 
song texts through modifications in structure, syntax, lexicon, and morphology. 
Composer W. D. Amaradeva then set many of Sekera's song texts to music, music 
that often blended North Indian classical music with Sinhala folk song. Amarade- 
va sang his musical settings of Sekera’s song texts as the main vocalist. Many of the 
song texts analyzed in this chapter were those Sekera wrote for the Madhuvanti 
program. 

The second section of this chapter turns to the volte-face and offers a reading 
of Sekera’s first work of free verse, which he wrote in stream of consciousness and 
published in 1964. I suggest that Sekera had grown disillusioned with ethnic na- 
tionalism, industrialization, and his earlier poetry's lack of political engagement. 
In his first work of free verse he thus requested readers to resist ethnic or lin- 
guistic nationalism, reflect on the pros and cons of industrialization, and create 
a multiethnic utopia. One reason Sekera’s switch from illusions to disillusions is 
significant is that it provides evidence that there was a voice of dissent within the 
Sinhalese intelligentsia at the moment in which Sinhala linguistic nationalism be- 
came the states dangerously divisive language policy. 


ILLUSIONS 
Rubáiyát songs 
In 1958 Sekera published in the journal Rasavahini a translation of one of the most 
cosmopolitan English poems of the twentieth century: Edward Fitzgerald's Rubái- 


yát of Omar Khayyam. Sekera's poetic translation consisted of forty-five stanzas 
composed in nonrhyming quatrains. Each line had sixteen syllabic instants, or 
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mātrā. Sekera skipped over a total of thirty-two stanzas in the original, combined 
two stanzas into one (vv. 25 and 26), and jumped out of order a bit. 

Originally published in 1891 at the peak of the British Empire, Rubdiydt of Omar 
Khayyam was the most freguently published English-language literary work in 
the twentieth century.* Within twentieth-century South Asia, Fitzgerald's Rubáiyát 
was arguably not only the most translated poem but also the poem translated into 
the highest number of Indian languages. South Asian poets translated the work 
from English into at least eleven languages? In Hindi alone poets published as 
many as fifteen translations of Fitzgerald’s Rubáiyát between 1930 and 1958, includ- 
ing twelve between 1931 and 1939. The immense popularity of the poem in North 
India was demonstrated by the fact that Harivansh Rai Bachchan’s adaption, Mad- 
hushala (The house of wine, 1935) was reprinted fifty-four times and sold more 
than one hundred thousand copies.* 

After Sekera published his first translation in 1958, he continued to experiment 
with the poem. He authored a parody of the famous eleventh stanza in his first 
book of poetry, Vyanga, and crafted three lyrics of Rubdiydt-inspired songs aired 
on Madhuvanti in the early 1960s. In the first song, "Gi Potayi Mi Vitayi" (A book 
of verse, a flask of wine), Sekera reinterpreted Fitzgerald's well-known eleventh 
stanza. The original eleventh stanza is written here: 


Here with a loaf of bread beneath the bough 
A Flask of wine, a Book of Verse and Thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness 

Oh Wilderness were Paradise enow? 


In this quatrain the wine, book, and woman transformed the frightful wilderness 
into a paradise. In Sekera's song text, by contrast, he conceived the wine and book 
as metaphors. As evident here, he professed his love for the “book of [her] eyes" 
and the “wine of [her] lips": 


A book of song, a flask of wine 
Give me neither. 

What I want is in your possession: 
The book of your eyes and 

The wine of your lips.* 


In Sekeras second Rubdiydt-based song, “Oba Ma Turulē” (You in my embrace), 
he returned to the eleventh verse. If “Gi Potayi, Mi Vitayi" was a parody of the 
eleventh stanza, "Oba Ma Turule" sought to convey its original message. Here is a 
translation of Sekera's refrain: 


When you sing in my embrace 
The jungle becomes a heavenly kingdom for me 
O heavenly princess! 
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Sekera drew further on Rubáiyát's eleventh stanza for the opening lines of the first 
verse in “Oba Ma Turulē”: 


[I] take in hand a flask of wine and book of verse 
In the blue shade of this thicket of trees? 


He then mixed in Fitzgerald’s thirty-seventh stanza: 


Ah, fill the Cup:—what boots it to repeat 
How Time is slipping underneath our Feet: 
Unborn To-Morrow and dead Yesterday 
Why fret about them if To-day be sweet!” 


When one compares Fitzgerald's original thirty-seventh stanza with the next two 
stanzas of Sekera’s song, it becomes clear that Sekera expanded Fitzgerald’s thirty- 
seventh stanza into the following two quatrains: 


If our life is sweet today 

Why lament the corpse of yesterday? 
If our life is sweet today 

Why strain for an unborn tomorrow? 


There is no need to say it again: 
Times two feet creep on. 

Please bring to me without delay 
Your flask of wine filled to the brim” 


In his third Rubdiydt-based song, “Gala Bahina Jaladharavak Sē” (Like a flowing 
current of water), Sekera based the opening stanza on the fourth line of the Rubdi- 
yát's twenty-eighth stanza, in which the narrator proclaims, “I came like Water, 
and like Wind I go.” My translation of the Sinhala refrain is found here: 


Like the flowing current of water, 

[Life] surfaces and comes here 

Like the wind of the desert 

[Life] departs and goes away from here’! 


Sekera then reworked Fitzgerald’s twenty-ninth stanza. Here is Fitzgerald's origi- 
nal twenty-ninth stanza: 


Into this Universe, and why not knowing, 
Nor whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing: 
And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 

I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing.” 
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The narrator in Fitzgerald’s version, ostensibly Omar Khayyam himself, admitted 
ignorance in the face of questions about the origins of life. Sekera simplified the 
idea in this way: 


From where has [life] come? 
Why has [life] come? 
Where does [life] go? 

No one knows? 


The Imagination-Woman 


Further evidence that Sekera had no desire before 1964 to write poetry that engagedin 
politics or societal critigue can be gleaned from poetry he authored about the imagi- 
nation. Consider, for example, "Sankalpanaya” (Imagination), the title of the opening 
poem that Sekera published in his first book of verse, Vyangā (Allusion, 1960). Liter- 
ary historian W. A. Abeysinghe makes the following crucial observation about the 
poem: “When we study this poem carefully, we find that the poet is not calling out to 
his lover. He is addressing the imagination that is growing within bim" 

That is, in the poem, the character of “you” was a feminine personification of 
the narrator's imagination. The first six lines are translated here: 


Flowing and flowing 

Along my stream of thoughts 

You reach my heart 

From the waves of faraway seas, 

From lonely gusts of mist that drape cold crags, 
From chilly sloping brooks and tear-soaked valleys? 


The poet longed to be united with the imagination-woman, who could bend the 
real world’s laws of perception: 


Poring over a book in bed 

I glimpse your name between the printed letters. 
If I hear a sound, I hear your voice. 

I unconsciously paint your figure. 

We are once more not two: 

You are me and I am vo je 


Mahagama Sekera may have derived "Sankalpanaya" from passages in Kahlil 
Gibran’s The Voice of the Master (trans. 1958), a book that Sekera purchased in 
1960, the year he published Vyangā. For example, in the lines translated earlier 
one finds echoes of this passage from Gibran's The Voice of the Master: “From the 
days of my youth, I have been haunted, waking and sleeping, by the phantom ofa 
strange woman. I see her when I am alone at night, sitting by my bedside. In the 
midnight silence I hear her heavenly voice. Often, when I close my eyes, I feel the 
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touch of her gentle fingers upon my lips; and when I open my eyes, I am over- 
come with dread, and suddenly begin listening intently to the whispered sounds of 
Nothingness” Sekera modified the poem "Sankalpanaya” into a Madhuvanti song 
with a refrain that referred to the imagination as “Maidens of Thought”: 


Flowing on and on 
Maidens of Thought 
From the world of dreams 
Maidens of Thought 
Flowing on and on? 


In addition to Gibran, it is possible that Sekera personified imagination as an oth- 
erworldly woman because he was influenced by a notion of the creative act that 
can be traced to the second generation of English romantic poets. In 1816, for 
example, Percy Bysshe Shelley authored "Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude" about 
a hero who takes a symbolic “voyage” to discover a maiden, whose “voice was 
like the voice of his own soul / Heard in the calm of thought; its music long / Like 
woven sounds of streams and breezes.’ As noted by Stephen Gurney, a scholar of 
romantic poetry: "She is at once an emblem of that intellectual beauty on whose 
trace the poet is driven and a personification of the imaginative faculty that awak- 
ens the poet nostalgia for that nameless something which the ‘Preface’ [in “Alas- 
tor; or, The Spirit of Solitude"] describes as ‘all of wonderful, wise, or beautiful, 
which the poet, the philosopher, or the lover could depicture:” Gurney adds that 
the imagination-women would reappear in Shelley's poetry as the character Asia 
in Prometheus Unbound, Emily in Epipsychidion, Urania in Adonais, and the lady 
with the green thumb in The Sensitive Plant.” 

Equally fascinating is the way in which Sekeras poetry called to mind earlier 
poets of other South Asian languages who were also influenced by romantic poets 
and who popularized the same idea in their respective languages. Consider, for 
example, the late nineteenth-century Marathi poet, Krishnaji Keshav Damle "Ke- 
shavsut,” who wrote similar poetry in 1891 and 1892. Keshavsut titled one poem 
"Kalpkatā,” which translates to “Imagination, as did Sekera's “Sankalpanaya.” Phil- 
ip C. Engblom, a scholar of Marathi literature, writes this about Keshavsut: “Dur- 
ing the next two years [1891-92], Keshavsut wrote [in Marathi] several more alle- 
gorical sonnets on the themes of poetry and the poet, with titles such as ‘Kalpkata 
(Imagination) and ‘Kavi’ (The Poet). . . . In these poems he developed a kind of ro- 
mantic myth to express his new ideas about the creative act: hence his concern for 
representing such themes as the divine source of inspiration and imagination, the 
worship of the muse, and the misunderstood poet.” The fact that Sekera had no 
contact with Keshavsut but wrote poetry about the same theme culled from Kahlil 
Gibran and English romanticism is evidence of the deep influence of English lit- 
erature throughout South Asia in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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Let us consider two further examples from Sekera’s early poetry that portrayed 
the poet as a dreamer who longs for the blessings of the imagination, which was 
personified as an ethereal woman. Sekera published two additional poems in 
Vyangā on this theme: “Maya” (Illusion) and “Saraswati? Saraswati is the Hindu 
goddess of the imagination. In the poem “Saraswati; Sekera personified the imagi- 
nation as this goddess. The poem depicted a poet who lays alone in bed at night. 


When he thinks of Saraswati, she sparks his creative energy: 


While the world is still asleep 

In the thick darkness 

Lazily lying alone on the bed 

I open the windows of my eyes. 

I wait for you and think about you 


One thousand poetic thoughts are 
Spontaneously conceived in my heart” 


Saraswati comes to the poet in a dream and gives him a kiss. Now blessed, the 
poet’s mind again brims with creativity: 


At that moment you approach 

My bed of sleep in the form of a dream. 
When you kiss me, you bestow 

The sweet gift of poetic talent 

One thousand poetic thoughts are 

Again spontaneously conceived in my heart? 


Compare this poem with the following three lines from Keshavsut’s ode to Saras- 
wati in his 1892 Marathi-language protosonnet “Sabdanno! Magute ya!” CO 
words! Come back!"): 


Where I plucked flowers off the wishing tree, and, bowing, offered 
them to Sharada [Saraswati] 

My heart' realm spontaneously grew intoxicated with the sound of 
the words 

And in the dream I cast the entire prosaic world into the sorry 
depths!” 


In both poems the poet’s heart spontaneously overflows with poetic ideas after in- 
teracting with Saraswati, who may be considered analogous to the Western Muses 
of the romantics. 

The same theme can be found in Sekera’s poem, “Maya” (Illusion, 1960). Here, 


four women named “Lust,” “Gold? “Wisdom,” and “Fame” attempt to seduce 
the narrator. The narrator turns them down. Such women can provide him only 
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temporary comfort. He is looking for a woman he can love forever. Ultimately, a 
woman from the realm of the imagination named Maya says this to the narrator: 


“My name is Maya. 

I ama star shining in the firmament. 
No one can come near me 

For I am like the line of the horizon, 
Seen from the wide sea. 

I am the mirage of the sea. 

I live in the imagination and 

Come to you like a dream. 

Do you not love me?” 


She is the only woman whom the narrator can love forever: 


“I love you 

Ilove you 

All this time I was looking 
Only for one girl: You. 

You are the only girl 
Whom I can love forever”? 


Expanding Narratives of Folk Poetry 


Based on the previous two subsections, it may be clear enough that Sekeras early 
poetry, inspired by Victorian and romantic poetry, was apolitical in that it sought 
to immerse readers in a fictional world. To further cement my argument that Se- 
kera had no interest in societal critique before his first work of free verse of 1964, 
I analyze in this subsection two poems in which Sekera expanded on the basic 
narrative templates found in Sinhala jana kavi (folk poetry). Like many of his con- 
temporaries in the late 1950s and 1960s, Sekera found inspiration in genres of Sin- 
hala folk poetry. In the wake of the post-1956 “social revolution, Sekera was part 
of a group of Sinhala poets who championed a romantic nationalism that viewed 
Sinhala folk poetry as a viable source for new poetry. 

For example, Sekera found inspiration in kamat kavi, a type of verse that Sin- 
halese farmers traditionally recited to ensure a successful harvest. The recitation 
was part of a cultivation rite performed on the kamata, the area where grain was 
separated from the plant. The quatrain here is a translation of a well-known ex- 
ample of kamat kavi: 


Draw the paddy in the upper fields, 
The paddy in the lower fields, 

And the paddy in the lofts and barns, 
To fill this kamata” 
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In Sekera’s poem “Kekatiya Mal,” which was also the text for the Madhuvanti song 
titled “Thala Velē” Sekera reused the traditional kamat kavi meter of twelve syllabic 
instants and reworked the imagery that revolved around the upper field closest to 
the irrigation tank (ihala velé) and the lower field farthest from the tank (pahala 
velé). Consider the first two stanzas in “Kekatiya Mal”: 


In the upper fields 

Amid bundles of diyahabarala flowers 
Dark black braids fall beyond her chest. 
She bends to the earth. Who is that 
Picking edible green leaves? 


In the lower fields the paddy is fallow, 
Desolate and teeming with weeds. 
Lonely all by myself 

I plow the paddy. 

Your distant face 

Appears in my thoughts? 


In the low and fallow field the farmer works alone. He sees a beautiful woman at 
work in the distant high field. The farmer returns to his solitary work. But the im- 
age of the woman's face appears in his mind. Suddenly rain comes, kekatiya flowers 
bloom, and the rainwater irrigates the paddy fields: 


The new rain fills the tank 

Kekatiya flowers come up to the surface, 
Bending and waving this way and that. 
The water of the lake irrigates the field.” 


The final images of the composition are of ripened paddy and the farmer, who 
calls out to his “sister” (referring to the same beautiful woman) to bring āmbula, 
the rice that she would carry in a vaftiya (open basket) on her head to feed the 
workers in the field: 


The paddy ripens, from green to milky white. 
On the day of the golden harvest, 

Bring some dmbula, sister, and 

Come to the field! 


Sekera liked to write literature with a double meaning." One could think that the 
final two stanzas translated earlier (“The new rain" and “The paddy ripens") por- 
trayed the imagination of the farmer who plowed alone. More specifically, Sekera 
may have meant for the new rain and the golden harvest to symbolize the joy the 
farmer feels in his daydream about the girl that appeared in his mind. After Sekera 
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mentioned that the face of the distant girl appeared in the farmer’s mind, Sekera 
did not clearly connect the mental image of the girl to the new rain that filled the 
tank. Sekera leaves open the possibility that the mind of the man plowing alone 
wandered from seeing the girls face to imagining what it would be like to spend 
his life with her. 

Also grist for Sekera’s mill was the diction and sentiments of pal kavi (hut po- 
etry), the verses that Sinhalese men traditionally recited throughout the night in 
small watch-huts to drive away forest animals that might trample the paddy fields. 
Here is a well-known stanza in translation: 


In lovely lonely fields the big grain ripens 

Tormenting beasts and elephants wild I drive away 
Protect me gods, it is this rice that I exist on 

But because Tm poor, in watch-huts I spend my days? 


In the Sinhala stanza the poetic meter is the samudraghosa meter of eighteen syl- 
labics, and one also finds eli samaya, a poetic technique whereby the final syllable 
in each line of the quatrain ends with a like-phoneme. The hut watcher vividly 
situates the listener in his context by referencing his surroundings, dangerous job, 
faith in divine protection, and poverty. 

Sekera styled his poem-song “Dukata Kiyana Kavi Sivpada” (Quatrains sung for 
sadness) after pal kavi by employing the samudraghosa meter with eli samaya and 
telling a narrative pervaded with the sentiment of loneliness. The reader is trans- 
ported to a fictional world where a farmer takes his verandah mat to the paddy 
field to rest. When the farmer glances at the design of the mat, he remembers his 
lover’s hands that wove it. Flooded with sadness, a poem comes to mind: 


I take the verandah mat to the field 

Spread it on the loft and lay down. 

The two hands that wove the design come to my mind. 
The sadness in my heart inspires the poem I start to sing.” 


The weaver was his ndna, the daughter of his father’s younger sister. The farmer 
would traditionally be expected to marry her. The farmer is painfully reminded of 
her absence when he sees the flowers and parrots return in the spring: 


Just to knit a flower garland for your neck 

From the seasonal flowers that bloom on the fence 
The parrots of the jungle still come near 

To hear you sing sivpada [recited guatrains]** 


Fictional Templates from Sinhala Legends 


Between 1960 and 1963 Sekera was also busy writing theater songs. He wrote songs 
for his own musicals: Swarņatilakā (The tale of Swarņatilakā, 1959), Kundalakési 
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(The tale of Kundalekesi, 1961), and Hansa Gītaya (The swan song, [1960-69?]). 
He also wrote songs for dancer Chitrasena’s popular ballet Karadiya (Sea water, 
1961) and Gunasena Galappati’s play Mūdu Puttu (Sons of the sea, 1962).* 

In 1961 Sekera completed a full-length musical, titled Kundalakesi. Composer 
Somadasa Elvitigala (1925-90) set Sekeras script to music, and P. Walikala pro- 
duced the musical that year at Colombos Havelock Theater. Sekera based his mu- 
sical on the legend about the woman named Kundalakési. This particular legend 
was written down in the thirteenth century by the Buddhist monk Dharmasena 
Thera in the collection of Buddhist stories known as the Saddharmaratnavaliya 
(The jewel garland of the true doctrine). 

It is possible that Sekeras earlier work as an English-Sinhala translator influ- 
enced his desire to compose a musical like Kundalakési. Five years earlier Sekera 
had translated Sir Arthur Conan Doyles The White Company (1891) into Sinhala 
and titled it Dhāwala Senankaya (1956). Conan Doyle wrote The White Company 
when England’s colonial regime was at its peak of power. His story was an adven- 
ture novel that glorified the chivalry of the British during their fourteenth-century 
struggles with France over territories that would eventually be incorporated into 
the French kingdom. The novel was a “commentary on the [British] fourteenth 
century seen through nineteenth-century eyes” and also “an act of love for Eng- 
land, a profession of faith in the chivalric code. Likewise, Kundalakési was a 
commentary on the thirteenth century in Sri Lanka seen through Sekera’s twenti- 
eth-century eyes. Let us compare the beginning of the Saddharmaratnavaliya with 
the verse Sekera composed: 


In the city of Rajagaha there lived a very beautiful young woman of noble family. 
She was about sixteen years old and extremely attractive. Young women of that age 
are often intoxicated with their youth and are sexually attracted to men. To prevent 
any loose behavior, her parents shut her up in a room on the topmost floor of a 
seven-storied palace, with only a serving maid to attend on her. It was as if she was 
imprisoned for being born beautiful. 

[One day] a certain young man caught thieving was being dragged to his execu- 
tion. His hands were tied behind him and he was being whipped as he went. Hearing 
the commotion the young noblewoman looked out of her top story room. She saw 
the youth being taken for execution, fell in love with him, wanted none other for a 
husband, and refused all food taken to her bed.” 


I have translated Sekera’s poem in rhyme to give a sense of his stanzas with end- 
rhyme: 


Commentator: 

There once lived a callous rogue in Rajagaha town 
Was so rough that in his heart could a stone be found 
One glance of his great shape seen from balcony above 
Suddenly a smitten Princess fell so deeply in love** 
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Beyond transforming the prose into poetry, he also experimented with new 
perspectives. For example, he replaced the omniscient narrator of the original 


Saddharmaratnavaliya with a singing troupe, commentator, and executioners. 


Singing Troupe: 

When two from different worlds attempt to join together 
There is a love in which a break lies in the nether 

In the love that seemed eternal quickly hate does fill 

The hands that saved a life will be the hands that kill 


Commentator: 

Now Ill weave a poem that tells a great old tale 

When you listen if I slip up please don't stand and yell 

The time is right to begin, let us no further delay 

With your consent we'll raise the curtain and begin this play 


Executioners [marching in a procession to the top of a hill where the thief 


will be pushed off]: 


We raise our swords and say, 
“Where are the thieves today?” 
We shook with fear before 
Today all that is no more 
We'll push him off the hill 

For innocents he killed 
Sacrifice him to death 

Put all our troubles to rest 
Those who have gathered a lot 
Forget that in death theres not 
Chance to take wealth along” 


The most popular song of Kundalakesi was “Anna Balan Sanīda” (Come see the 
moon). To write this song, Sekera elaborated on an unelaborated scene in the 
Saddharmaratnāvaliya: the walk of the princess and thief to death mountain. 


Dharmasena Thera mentioned this walk only briefly in the following passage: 


"Wear your best clothes and adorn yourself in your richest ornaments, he [the thief] 
said, “And since it is a pleasure trip, lets leave all your relatives and kinsmen behind” 
Determined to win his steadfast affection, she did exactly as he wanted. When they 
arrived at the foot ofthe rock, he said, "Dear One, from this point on only you and I 
should proceed. We must not take our retinue. If many people accompany us there, 
they will be sure to dirty and litter the sacred area, and it will be impossible to stop 
them from doing so. Therefore, let just the two of us go. Besides, the offering is for 
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the gods, so you yourself should carry it.” She did just as he suggested. The thief ac- 
companied her to the top of the rock from which robbers are hurled.^" 


The only reference to their solitary walk is this sentence: “The thief accompanied her to 
the top of the rock from which robbers are hurled” Sekera, however, created a possible 
fictional world within the constraints of the legend: the thief and princess sing a love 
song duet while walking together up the mountain. At this point the princess does not 
know she is being tricked. The thief is trying to keep her calm before he attempts to 
murder her at the mountaintop. In the Saddharmaratnavaliya Dharmasena Thera fo- 
calized the story through only Kundalakési’s perspective. In “Anna Balan Sanda,’ how- 
ever, Sekera introduced the perspective of the thief as well.” In the song the otherwise 
dangerous forest becomes a romantic setting for the couple. It is filled with the aroma 
of flowers and vines on trees that entwine like two lovers in an embrace: 


Thief: 

See the white chilly river 

Flowing from the moon and 

Allaying your heart’s sadness. 

The aroma of the white sandalwood trees 
Fuses with the song of the kokila bird 
Beautiful is this bedroom of a forest, 
Which whispers endearing words 

And pleases the queen’s ears. . . . 


Princess: 

The creepers are like lovers 
wrapped around each other 
with love and affection.” 


Lubomir Doležel terms such a literary process “literary transduction.” Doležel de- 
fines literary transduction as a supplementary fictional world that authors con- 
struct, which provides new perspectives and fills in gaps from the “protoworld.”* 
The protoworld in our case is the way that Dharmasena Thera narrated the legend 
in the Saddharmaratnāvaliya. In this literary transduction our experience is newly 
focalized through the perspective of the thief and the princess. 

In the first half of this chapter, I have argued that between the years 1958 and 
1963 Sekera fashioned poetry and song that drew influence from Victorian and 
romantic poetry as well as Sinhala folk poetry and legends. One might argue that 
Sekeras interest in folk poetry and legends was a form of cultural nationalism. 
I would counter that Sekeras goal was not to cultivate patriotic sentiment and 
ethnic loyalty or to disseminate a nationalist message that emphasized the great- 
ness of the Sinhalese past. He was interested, rather, in expanding on narrative 
templates that he discovered in his study of legends and folk poetry. In the next 
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section I discuss the ways in which Sekera began to write free verse that was the 
antithesis of his earlier works. 


DISILLUSIONS 


With the 1964 release of Maknisdda Yat (The reason is) Sekera began to publish 
poetry that in five ways radically diverged from his earlier work. First, the phrasing 
in his early poetry had been terse and most often crafted in strict poetic metrics; the 
phrasing in Maknisdda Yat was in unconstrained stream of consciousness. Second, 
the average length of the poems Sekera wrote between 1958 and 1963 was two pages; 
Maknisāda Yat lasted seventy-nine pages and had no internal organization, that is, 
separate chapters or individual poems with separate titles. Third, Sekera based a 
great deal of his early poetry on Sinhala or English literature; Maknisāda Yat drew 
attention to the idiom of colloquial Sinhala. Fourth, Sekera invested the works of 
his earlier period with a fictional sensibility; Maknisāda Yat was more factual and 
political. Fifth, in his earliest works, Sekera professed his love for the imagination, 
which he portrayed as an otherworldly woman; in Maknisdda Yat, however, he now 
declared the most beautiful entity in the world to be the sad human heart. 

When one considers Sekeras preface to Maknisāda Yat, it becomes clear that 
Sekera started to believe in 1964 that poets who aimed only to immerse readers 
in a fictional realm were far less important than poets who sought to refashion 
society: 


The poet told society: 
“TIl break you into pieces 
And mold you anew.” 


That caused society to laugh. 


Society told the poet: 
“TIl break you into pieces 
And mold you anew”** 


Sekera not only bestowed onto the poet the responsibility to reshape society but 
also asserted that industrializing society was callous enough to break even the 
most optimistic of poets. In what follows I analyze three key aspects of Maknisada 
Yat: (1) Sekera’s criticisms of nationalism and campaigns to create a utopian mul- 
ticultural world, (2) Sekera’s humanist transformation, and (3) Sekera’s reflections 
on the drawbacks of industrialization. 


Maknisāda Yat commenced with this bewildering scene: 
In a little bit 

Tomorrow 

Becomes today. 
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Tock. Tock. Tock. Tock 
Steel shoes step 

Up and up the cement steps 
To the doorway and 
Impatiently pace. 


> 


[The voice of Today:] “Open the door Open the door’ 
Knock. Knock. Knock. 


[The sleeper:] “Who is it? Who is it?” 

“Me!” 

“Me who?” 

“Today!” 

“Where's yesterday?” 

“Yesterday went to the past” 

“Now you look here, you come early in the morning 

And interrupted my dream. 

I was in the illustrious past 

We had driven away those nasty Tamils 

And united all of Lanka! 

Let your eyes behold Anuradhapura [the ancient Sinhala kingdom] 

With stupas and temples like the great mountains of the 
Himalayas.” 


A voice of “Today” wakes up a sleeper. The sleeper, in my reading, represents a 
nationalist who harps about a glorious past. The past refers to a time when the 
ancient Sinhalese kings in Anuradhapura resisted invasions from South India and 
created a Buddhist kingdom replete with temples and stupas, the massive mound- 
like structures that contain Buddhist relics. In addition to criticizing nationalism, 
Sekera simultaneously meant to bring into the picture the theme of industrializa- 
tion, because Today wears steel shoes and walks up cement steps. 

The voice of Today responds to the sleeper and argues that it is useless to cling 
to the past, because everything is changing: 


“You are inebriated by the past. 

The fallen stone pillars are now abandoned. 
Grass grazes over the moonstones. 

The ancient tanks are broke and sunk in the mud. 
The past is dead and rotting in the ground 


The voice of Today then relays to the sleeper the Buddhist message of imperma- 
nence. This act may have reflected Sekera’s own belief in the Buddhist philosophy 
of anitya, or impermanence: 
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“Even if you try to protect [all this] 
You can't keep this up. 

The winds of time 

Have uprooted the tree of the past. 
You can't replant it 

Even if you put it in soil, it is useless. 
Tālavatthu kathan"" 


“Talavatthu kathan" is a phrase in Pali, the sacred language of Theravada Bud- 
dhism. It literally means an “uprooted Palmyrah tree" and symbolizes the destruc- 
tion of passions and defilements. 

If the voice of today represented Sekera’s own voice, one can reasonably con- 
clude based on the next passage that Sekera wanted the country to change in 1964 
in regard to its escalating Sinhalese ethnic chauvinism. In the following passage 
Sekera portrayed a meeting between all the communities of Sri Lanka. As a new 
day dawns, they met at the top of Adam's Peak, a mountain in Sri Lanka that is 
a pilgrimage site for all Sri Lankan communities. The Buddhists believe that the 
"footprint" at the top is the Buddhas. The Hindus take it as the footprint of Shiva. 
The Muslims and Roman Catholics believe it is Adams footprint. 


[The voice of Today says to the sleeper:] Open your door and look! 
In a moment more sunrays will dawn. 

Because of the sun’s great service 

There will be paradise 

On the summit of 

siripà kanda [Sinhala-Buddhist term for Adams Peak] 

sivanoli pādam [Tamil-Hindu term for Adams Peak] 

baba adamaleyi [Muslim and Christian term for Adam's Peak] 


Sekera then represented each religious community of Sri Lanka with its own greeting: 


"Good morning, Christine" 
"Vanakkam Nadaraja" 
"Vanakkam Mohammad" 
"Ayubovan" 

This is the truth.” 


“Good morning Christine” represents the Christian community. The Tamil- 
language greeting of “vanakkam” symbolizes the Tamil-Hindu population. “Mo- 
hammad” signifies the Tamil Muslims, and the final greeting, “ayubovan” (may 
you live long), is the greeting of the Sinhalese Buddhists. 

In 1963 the Sri Lankan government had restated its plan to make Sinhala the 
sole official language of the country. The Tamil Federal Party responded with a 
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social and economic boycott.” It is significant that Sekera, a leading Sinhalese art- 
ist and intellectual, wrote this passage precisely at a point when the state was im- 
posing the Sinhala language on minorities." The passage provides evidence that 
one prominent member of the Sinhalese intelligentsia was critical of linguistic na- 
tionalism when it became the dominant and divisive ideology of the state. 

Another major theme of the poem is Sekera’s personal transformation from a 
lover of the imagination to a lover of “the human.” He begins by describing the 
imagination-woman he used to love: 


When I feel your warmth 

And you mine 

A memory rises up in my mind 

Like a moon that dawns in the day. 

I remember the woman whom I loved 
A few days back. 

Unlike you, she is different. 


Sapphire are her two eyes. 

Red lotus are her two lips. 

Hair like the peacocks feathers. 

Rainbow eyebrows. . . . 

Her gait is nicer than an angel who has descended to the earth? 


According to my interpretation, the woman with sapphire eyes represented the 
imagination-woman that Sekera praised in the poems "Sankalpanaya” "Saraswa- 
ti” and “Maya.” By 1964 Sekera no longer loved her. He now found true beauty in 
the realm of human beings. In the next passage Sekera revealed why he titled the 


poem Maknisāda Yat (The reason is): 


More than her, I love you. 

The reason is: 

You are a human like me. 

You are made out of flesh, blood, and bones 

You have the human qualities of compassion, jealousy 
Selfishness, and anger. 


You are not created from gold, silver, 
Pebbles, gems, or pearls. 

You are bones, flesh, veins, blood, 
Vomit, feces, intestines, uterus 
Sweat, tears, and marrow.** 


In this passage Sekera articulated an ideology comparable to humanism, the 
school of thought that attaches prime importance to humans rather than the 
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supernatural. Sekera announced that he loved the human being because he shared 
with all humans the same corporal and emotional facets. In the next passage he 
concluded that it is the human beings heart in sadness that possessed the highest 
level of beauty: 


What is most fascinating 
In a body like this, 
Is the beauty that resides in the heart. 


Beauty. 

I have searched for it everywhere. 

In the paintings of George Keyt 

In the songs of W. D. Amaradeva 

In the sculptures of Tissa Ranasinghe 
In the Avukana Buddha statue 
Finally I found beauty. 

It is in the human heart. 

However rough that heart is, 

Some day 

When tears are flowing 

Take into your palm 

The heart, moist from the tears of compassion. 
It shines like a diamond. 

Please take a look. 

At that moment 

There is nothing as beautiful as that 
In the entire world.** 


There are a variety of ways to interpret Sekera’s humanist transformation. First, 
when one considers the vexed relationship between the majority Sinhalese and the 
minority Tamils, one is reminded of the way in which nationalists often espouse 
majoritarian ideologies in the guise of universalism. Yet I do not think Sekera 
meant to cloak Sinhala nationalism in a universalist ideology. On the other hand, 
one could argue that Sekera meant to suggest that the Sinhalese, Tamils, and all 
people in the world are united through shared humanity. Perhaps this was his 
intention. From a narrower perspective another reading would be to stress that 
Sekera sought to distance himself from his earlier interests in romantic poetry that 
valorized the imagination. 

The last facet of Maknisāda Yat I wish to discuss is Sekera’s investigation of the 
transformation of the village and workplace. Regarding the village, Sekera wrote a 
scene about a bus ride in Sri Lanka from Colombo to Kandy. Someone in the bus 
feels proud to be passing by his or her village: 
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This is the village where I was born 
The village of my parents 
The village of my ancestors” 


He or she remembers it fondly: 


In the golden paddy fields, a flock of honeybees plays lovingly. 
The tender paddy has made golden rows. 

The village lasses stand in rows in the tender paddy. 

They sing while removing the weeds. 

[This is] the village!” 


But another voice interrupts the dreamer and challenges this vision: 


You see your village in a dream and weep [tears of joy] 
But go there for real and see the actual village! 

It does not have that astonishing quality 

That you saw in your dream.” 


The new voice argues that the real village is much different: 


The [village] stream has become nearly invisible 

It flows lethargically because it is blocked with moss 
The land is bald headed. 

The meager plants struggle to come up. 

Factories rise up everywhere. 

[The villages are now] little cities. 

[With] Moonshine. 

[and] Brothels.” 


If industrialization was negatively impacting the villagers, Sekera believed that the 
urban office workers were no less afflicted. In the next major section of the poem, 
Sekera analyzed the life of the city workforce. When the sun rises it announces it 
is time to leave the village and travel to the city office. Even nature is in tune with 
the workings of industrial capitalism: 


The sun says, 

“Now it is time 

To go to the office, 
And slowly dawns.” 


In a later scene Sekera wrote about an anonymous masculine office worker. The 
man leaves his village to work far away in the city. At work he begins to daydream 
about his wife or girlfriend. In the middle of his reverie the startling ringing sound 
of the telephone awakens him: 
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[The office worker thinks] If I close my eyes for a moment 
I can see in my mind 

An image of her thin long face 

She is smiling and laughing loudly. . . . 


In the middle of the field 
Through the blue hill expanses 
Flocks of kokku birds 

She is bathing 

The cloth sticks to her body. ... 


Ring! Ring! Ring! 


Hello? Hello? 

Damn it! 

Yes, yes. 

The stock is finished.9? 


The telephone startles the dreamer back into reality. When one reflects on this scene, 
it appears connected to the various scenes in Maknisdda Yat that play with the idea of 
sleeping and waking up. In the opening scene, for example, the voice of Today knocks 
on the door ofa sleeper, shatters his nationalist dream of the past, and asks him to face 
the present. One could read this last excerpt in a similar way: Today, in the form of 
the telephone ring, wakes up the office worker from his reverie about the village. Yet 
one crucial difference, in my reading, marks these two scenes. In the first example, the 
voice of Today is the protagonist who wakes up the deluded nationalist. In the work- 
place scene, however, the sleeping worker is the protagonist while the ringing tele- 
phone seems to be a symbol of the demands for unlimited capitalist accumulation. 

In this chapter I demonstrated how Sekera sought to rework Victorian, romantic, 
and Sinhala verse. I suggested that he felt no need at this time to write political poetry 
because he was pleased with the state: he had found government employment as a 
translator due to the creation of the Department of Official Languages. I then ar- 
gued that one reason Sekera shifted from illusions to disillusions was that he realized 
that the dominance of Sinhala linguistic nationalism in the polity was marginalizing 
Sri Lankan minorities and dangerously dividing the country. Sekeras utopian visions 
of a multicultural paradise coupled with his humanist transformation circulated 
widely among readers of Sinhala poetry in the 1960s. Such poetry strikingly con- 
trasted with the governments increasingly chauvinistic policies and decisions that 
further disenfranchised the Sri Lankan Tamils. It is significant that Sekera employed 
free verse, the modernist genre of poetry par excellence, to articulate his disillusions 
with linguistic nationalism as well as urbanization, for it suggests that there was an 
alternative Sinhala public sphere in the late 1950s and early 1960s, one that was of a 
markedly different complexion than the political discourse. 


Conclusion 


Modernizing Composition has sought to demonstrate how Sinhalese songwriters 
and poets modernized song and poetry in response to colonial and postcolonial 
formations. In this conclusion I wish to consider what their responses can articu- 
late about common frameworks and theories one encounters in scholarship in the 
disciplines of South Asian studies and ethnomusicology. I also attempt to identify 
shortcomings of this monograph and describe three academic projects to which I 
hope to have contributed. 

The onset of postcolonial studies impacted an entire generation of scholars in 
South Asian studies and ethnomusicology to devote research to the impact of co- 
lonialism and power relations between social actors from South Asia and the West. 
The history of Sinhala song and poetry in twentieth-century Sri Lanka offers food 
for thought to this academic movement, but it also directs attention onto over- 
looked links within South Asia. I focused this monograph on one intra-South Asia 
relationship hitherto not taken into serious consideration by ethnomusicologists or 
South Asian studies scholars: connections between Sri Lankans and North Indians. 

Readers of Modernizing Composition may contend that the monographs at- 
tempt to draw attention to intra-South Asian connections is problematic because 
it obfuscates how these connections have deep roots in colonialism and orien- 
talism. The persuasiveness of this argument, in my judgment, is weakest when 
one focuses on Sinhala song and poetry created in the mid-twentieth century. The 
strength of this argument, however, grows stronger when one focuses on the song 
and poetry produced in the early decades of the twentieth century. 

In the early decades of the twentieth century, one finds ties between John De Sil- 
vas (chapter 1) Sinhala-language theater song, Hindustani music, and orientalism. 
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In 1903 De Silva employed the Indian musician Visvanath Lawjee to compose Hin- 
dustani music for the Parsi theater. To my knowledge, when De Silva employed 
Lawjee, De Silva had not heard of reformers like Sir Sourindro Mohun Tagore 
(1840-1914), who was striving to create a national system of Indian notation to put 
Hindustani music on par with European classical music.’ At this time Lucknow’s 
Marris College of Music—an institution that played a key role in the classicization 
of Hindustani music—had not yet been established. Given these circumstances, 
we can assume that the reason De Silva developed interest in Hindustani music 
was not because he was impressed with its emerging classical status. 

Why, then, did De Silva hire Lawjee and also hypothesize that Sinhala poetic 
meters originated in the tradition of North Indian classical music? In my inter- 
pretation, De Silva justified his use of North Indian classical music because he be- 
lieved it articulated the ethos of the Arya-Sinhala identity. It is well known among 
scholars of Sri Lanka that Sinhalese reformers fashioned the Arya-Sinhala identity 
in dialogue with Henry Steel Olcott’s brand of Buddhist orientalism. One there- 
fore must concede that De Silvas interest in North India was intimately tied to his 
embrace of orientalist thought. 

If I can convincingly trace the formation of De Silvas and Lawjees intra-South 
Asian connection to orientalism, why does Modernizing Composition emphasize 
the importance of intra-South Asian relations? The reason is that the majority of 
Sinhala songs and poems in the twentieth century were direct responses to North 
Indian influences. Sinhalese songwriters and poets often did not directly encoun- 
ter post-Enlightenment ideas and European cultural forms. Rather, Sinhalese 
songwriters and poets often came into contact with such ideas and forms through 
North Indian elites who reinterpreted and popularized them in South Asia. 

Chapter 1, for example, examines how Sinhalese playwrights fashioned a new 
form of theater (nurthi) based on North Indian Parsi theater, and Sinhalese gram- 
ophone songwriters imitated melodies and short and long syllabic instants from 
North Indian film songs. Chapter 2 documents how the Hela Havula movement 
of the 1940s came into being to oppose North Indian cultural influence. Chapter 3 
centers attention on the manner in which Rabindranath Tagore impacted Sinha- 
lese songwriters and poets to fashion compositions with Victorian-tinged notions 
of romance. Chapter 4 turns to the 1950s, when Sinhala songwriters channeled 
Sanskrit literature and North Indian classical music into the radio opera. Chapter 5 
investigates how one songwriter championed the musical nationalism that Profes- 
sor S.N. Ratanjankar brought to Sri Lanka from North India. 

If scholarship in South Asian studies and ethnomusicology has remained some- 
what blind to the historical salience of modern intra-South Asian relations, so too have 
scholars in these disciplines tended to overlook the role played by commercialization 
in the social and national reform of music and literature. The history of Sinhala song 
and poetry brings to light that at some moments reform drove commercialization, but 
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at other moments commercialization motivated reformist projects. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the alut sindu genre of gramophone songs (chapter 1). Alut sindu songwriters 
drew on the sentiments of the Buddhist revival to sell records. The reverse was true in 
the case of Sunil Santha (chapter 2): linguistic nationalism inspired Santha to engage 
in a commercial project that would accomplish the goals of the Hela Havula to elevate 
the Sinhala language, standardize its modern grammar, and encourage the Sinhalese 
English-speaking elite to speak in their mother tongue. 

The radio station needs mention here: it was the institution that fostered condi- 
tions of possibility to utilize song for the dual purpose of reform and commodi- 
fication. Social actors in Sri Lanka held various opinions about how radio song 
could be used to accomplish national and commercial goals. The case of Sunil San- 
tha is again noteworthy because his reformist aspirations conflicted with the com- 
mercial goals of the radio station’s administration. As a result, Santha boycotted 
the 1952 auditions and later quit his post as an A-grade musician. Scholars of radio 
in South Asia will need to explore further how and why did the institution with 
the power to produce and disseminate the sonic aspects of music and language be- 
come a crucial site for the coming together of national and commercial interests. 

Modernizing Composition also bears on the way aesthetic and affective modes 
of communication might function as crucial forces, in what Jürgen Habermas has 
termed the “public sphere” Texts of songs and poems surely contribute to dem- 
ocratic communication in ways that differ from rational discourse. Modes such 
as didacticism (chapters 1-2), romanticism (chapter 3), and neoclassicism, mod- 
ernism, and social realism (chapters 4-6) perhaps opened up for the Sri Lankan 
reading and listening public new spaces for debate in Sri Lankas democracy. A 
kind of “affective public sphere” is most evident in chapters 1 and 2, which docu- 
ment how colonial-era Sinhalese songwriters and poets reworked song and poetry 
into forms of quasi-rational discourse, platforms to empower the colonized com- 
munity by advocating for the importance of Sinhalese Buddhism and the Sinhala 
language. The songwriters and poets discussed in chapters 1 and 2 played leading 
roles in Sri Lankan movements that aimed to politicize religion and language as 
markers of personal identity in relation to the West and North India. 

Other moments in the history of Sinhala song and poetry seem distant from 
the public sphere: consider the wartime romance of World War II (chapter 3). 
In this case, it might be best to ask how wartime romance created contemporary 
spaces for the reading and listening public in which to they could relate anew not 
only to themselves, their ethnic group, and their nation-state, but also to their al- 
lies in World War II. In chapter 3 I contended that wartime songwriters and poets 
drew specifically on ideas about romance that had become popular in three coun- 
tries allied with Sri Lanka during the war: England, France, and India. 

Readers of part 2, “The Postcolonial Era,’ may feel inclined to ask where 
scholars should draw the line between individual expression and historical event. 
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Questions remain, for instance, regarding the relationship between the production 
of Sinhala song and poetry and the politics of Sinhala-ization after 1956. While it is 
certainly important to study the production of song and poetry to understand the 
rise of Sinhala linguistic and ethnic identity, I found myself unable to reduce my re- 
search findings to this framework because my particular primary sources in part 2 
possess varying degrees of closeness to the politics of Sinhala-ization. 

Consider, for instance, the radio opera (chapter 4). Chandrarathna Manawas- 
inghe’s and Wimal Abeysundara’s radio operas were state-sponsored creations dis- 
seminated on the nation’s sole radio station at the moment when the state was 
attempting to redefine the country as a Sinhala Buddhist nation. But the radio op- 
eras were also fictional flights of fancy with strong North Indian influences. Does 
this suggest that political regimes have use not only for overt forms of nationalist 
art but also for covert forms that seem to champion art-for-art’s-sake ideologies? 
Or might the phenomena of these radio operas suggest that there are cracks and 
slippages in the reach of state power? Maybe the new political regime did not care 
to control the radio opera for its benefit? When I sought to explain the divergent 
aesthetics in the radio opera and free verse, I felt it was more appropriate to em- 
phasize biographical details over the political transformation of the country in 
1956. I argued that the contrasting standard of excellence in the radio opera and 
free verse was intimately related to the creators’ different education, institutional 
base, and shared endeavor to raise the standards of their respective art forms. 

At the same time, one cannot completely exclude historical events from these 
instances of individual expression. Manawasinghe, Abeysundara, and Siri Gu- 
nasinghe knew they were fashioning song and poetry for a country with a new 
complexion: sovereign and ruled by Sinhalese Buddhists. They did not adopt neo- 
classicism and modernism in an apolitical vacuum. They adopted these aesthetic 
modes in response to a necessity they perceived: the need to raise the standards of 
Sinhala song and poetry. Perhaps one could characterize the logic of such think- 
ing like this: if the Sinhalese were now the dominant majority in the democratic 
country, Sinhala song and poetry would have to be powerful as well.* 

One can identify a variety of limitations of this study. These limitations include 
the absence of studies of song and poetry in earlier periods, later decades in the 
twentieth century, and coeval moments within South Asia. Many questions thus 
remain: How did developments in the nineteenth century factor into the twenti- 
eth? How did simultaneous movements in song and poetry in South Asia parallel 
or diverge from the Sinhala examples? How did the history discussed in the pages 
of this book factor into the new constellation of Sinhalese songwriters and poets 
who radicalized Sinhala song and poetry in the 1970s? 

In 1971 approximately ten thousand Sinhalese Buddhist youths revolted to over- 
throw the government and its ruling class of Colombo-based, English-speaking 
statesmen and stateswomen, who had received their higher education in England. 
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The insurgent youths were underemployed or unemployed. They were village- 
based, Sinhala-speaking, and educated in village high schools (maha vidyalaya), 
national technical colleges, or national universities. They tried to seize state power 
in one day without any outside assistance. The insurgency inspired radical forms 
of Sinhala song and poetry, which future studies will need to address. 

The absence of women in this monograph raises further questions. To my 
knowledge, between 1900 and 1965 there were no visible female songwriters in Sri 
Lanka. During this time, however, women such as Rukmani Devi had achieved 
success as gramophone vocalists, and others were giving voice to the concerns 
of women in the realm of poetry. In the early twentieth century female poets au- 
thored verse for a publication titled Kiviyara (The poetess), and during the 1950s 
they contributed to a monthly poetry magazine titled Kiviridiya (The poetess). 
What does an absence of female songwriters but presence of female vocalists and 
poets articulate about gender norms in twentieth-century Sri Lanka? Why were 
women authors of poetry but not song? 

Ihope this book will ultimately contribute to three projects. The first project is 
to bring into dialogue the study of South Asian music and literature. The study of 
South Asian music falls under the purview of ethnomusicology. The examination 
of South Asian literature occurs in South Asian studies. This academic separation 
has consequences: scholars have rarely taken notice of connections between song 
and poetry. Modernizing Composition has sought to overcome disciplinary frag- 
mentation, because it examines the shared history of Sinhala-language song and 
poetry in twentieth-century Sri Lanka. 

The second project is the attempt to bring into conversation postcolonial stud- 
ies with the philology of regional languages in South Asia.’ Postcolonial studies 
tends to privilege English-language sources and overlook South Asian language 
and literature." I do not claim that South Asian regional literatures are more au- 
thentic repositories of culture than English-language texts. But we bypass South 
Asian languages and literature at a price. Our puzzles are missing important pieces. 

Last, I hope this book plays an instrumental part in the endeavor to expand 
the scope of South Asian studies onto overlooked regions and languages in South 
Asia. I am convinced that histories of song and poetry from regions such as the 
Maldives or Bhutan and underrepresented languages such as Dhivehi and Dzong- 
kha would shift the focus of the historiography of cultural production in South 
Asia from the well-studied relationship between India and the West to more un- 
derstudied connections. The success of Modernizing Composition will depend on 
whether it inspires scholars to write such histories of cultural production in South 
Asia from the perspective of such lesser-known regions and languages. 
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1. Mahagama Sekera, Mahagama Sékara Nopala Gita, ed. Ranjit Amarakirti (Colombo: 
Godage and Brothers, 1984), 21: “vena vacana valin kiyatot gita prabandhaya sangitayen ven 
karala ivatata aragena balapuvamat, sahitya krtiyakin labena vidiye rasayak eyin labenna 
ona.” 

2. The Sinhalese speak Sinhala, a language of about fifteen million speakers. Sinhala is 
classified as an Indo-Aryan language. Sinhala and the Dhivehi language of the Maldives are 
the only Indo-Aryan languages spoken south of the Dravidian-language belt of South India. 
For this reason, linguist James W. Gair describes Sinhala as an Indo-Aryan “isolate.” Colin 
P. Masica similarly designates Sinhala and Dhivehi as “non-contiguous” Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages. See Gair, “Sinhala, an Indo-Aryan Isolate,” South Asian Review 6, no. 3 (1982): 51-64; 
and Masica, The Indo-Aryan Languages (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 22. 

3. The song is titled "Mahabē Vannama” (The Bodhi Tree vannama). Chandrarathna 
Manawasinghe, Kūmala Rēkhā (Colombo: New Lila Mudranalaya, 1957), 21: 


valitala ataré—hemihita basina—néranjana nadiyē 
gayahisa—vadasita buduvunuda 
tilohimi—moksuva lada mohoté—samadi—bavana 


himakandu vātiyē—sītala sevané—candana turu—pihirā 
hapi ena—malmuva rada rasiné 
suvaňda musu—komala mada pavanē gatila—pavena 


satsara naūgalā—tika tika selavi—sirimahabohimige 
manēhara—palupat aturikili 
natagiya—talehi rasa näňguņā saragi—jivana 
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sahgamit meheni—dakuné sākā sirilaka gena ada 
sitama tava—mahamevuna uyané 
natayi kola—vannama lesa mahabo sumiri—nadena 


4. W.D. Amaradeva (b. 1927) is the song’s composer, arranger, and vocalist. 

5. Vannama were Sinhala songs commissioned for the royal court of King Narendras- 
inghe, the last Sinhalese king of Kandy (r. 1707-37). Although the vannama were originally 
vocal compositions, the kings court musicians used the songs rhythms as the basis for a 
new Kandyan dance style with roots in the Sinhalese ritual dance, the kohomba kankariya. 
See Almut Jayaweera, “Vannamas: A Classical Dance Form and Its Musical Structure” the 
world of music 46, no. 3 (2004): 51. 

6. Luhu equals one matra, and guru equals two matra. M. W.S. De Silva suggests that 
the system of mātrā in Sinhala poetry has three tiers, as demonstrated here (V = short 
vowel, C = consonant, VV = long vowel): 


One matra: V, CV 
Two matra: VV, CVV, VC, CVC 
Three matra: VVC,CVVC 


and 6) and short vowels without the macron. On the matra system of Sinhala poetry, see 
M.W.S. De Silva, “A Note on Syllable-Quantity in Sinhalese Metre,” University of Ceylon 
Review 17 (1959): 51-53. See also Rebecca S. Letterman, “A Phonetic Study of Sinhala Syllable 
Rhymes,” Working Papers of the Cornell Phonetics Laboratory 9 (1994): 155-81. 

7. In the second, third, and four stanzas, the third line can be interpreted as composed 
of groups of five, fifteen, and five matra. 

8. Manawasinghe, Komala Rekha. 

9. In the Sinhala language, the term for “song” is gi or gitaya (8, Bac). “Poetry” is 
called kāvya (æsa). Common words for “song lyric" are gi padamālā (8 s¢®0@p), gita 
racanā (8:5 GO), and geya kavya (ode esc). 

10. See Alan P. Merriam, The Anthropology of Music (Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press, 1964), 165-208. 

11. For example, many consider Bruno Nettls The Study of Ethnomusicology: Thirty- 
Three Discussions (Champaign: University of Illinois Press, 2015) to provide an up-to-date 
portrait of the field. There are thirty-three chapters in the book. None of the chapters dis- 
cuss song texts themselves as an area of inquiry. 

12. Hundreds of articles could be cited as examples of the text-in-relation-to-music ap- 
proach. Here I cite four studies that focus on music of South Asia: Regula Burkhardt Qureshi, 
“Tarannum: The Chanting of Urdu Poetry; Ethnomusicology 13, no. 3 (1969): 425-68; Qureshi, 
“Musical Gesture and Extra-Musical Meaning: Words and Music in the Urdu Ghazal? Journal 
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[E 
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Sonnet in Marathi: A Western Form in Indian Garb,’ Journal of South Asian Literature 23, 
no. 1 (1998): 51. 

22. Sekera and Jayatilake, Vyangā, 45: 


gana anduré mama denet kavulu hära 
alasava vatiri tani yahané 
oba gana sitamin bala sitinnemi 
mulu lova nisalava nidana velé 
dahasak kavi kalpana magé 
sitehi evita pilisindeyi ibē 

23. Sekera and Jayatilake, Vyanga, 45: 


ekenehi oba sihinayaka vēšayen 

ninda samaga yahanata avudin 

mà simba kavikama pilibanda sumihiri 
dāyādaya mata uruma karayi 

dahasak kavi kalpana magé 

hadehi yalit pilisindeyi ibē 


24. Translated by Philip C. Engblom, in Engblom, “Early Modernist Strategies,” 51. 
25. The Sinhala phrase Sekera used for term “imagination” was sihina lokaya, which 
literally means “world of dreams.” Sekera and Jayatilake, Vyangā, 27: 


“magé nama mayayi 
ata ahasé dilena 
tarakavak lesata— 

äta muhudē penena 
sitijayé ima lesata— 
kisi kalaka kisivekuta 
lanīgā viya nohāki vana 
miringu muhudin epita 
sihina lova vasana mama— 
sihinayak sé ami 

obata almak natada” 

26. Sekera and Jayatilake, Vyangā, 27: 
“mama obata ādareyi 
mama obata ādareyi 
metek kal mā sevū 
ekama gāhāniya obayi 
sada kal pem kalaki 
ekama gāhāniya obayi” 
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27. Sinhala stanza cited in H.C. P. Bell, “Sinhalese Customs and Ceremonies Connected 
with Paddy Cultivation in the Low Country,’ Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asi- 
atic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 8, no. 26 (1883): 53: 


ihala velé tibena bata 
pahala velé tibena bata 
atu kotuvala tibena bata 
ada puravan mé kamata 


Sekera himself cites a very similar stanza in his dissertation on rhythm in Sinhala verse and 
prose. See Mahagama Sekera, Sinhala Gadya Padya Nirmānayanhi Ridma Laksana (Co- 
lombo: Godage and Brothers, 2007), 70. 

28. W.D. Amaradeva is the song’s composer, and Lionel Algama is the vocalist. Ma- 
hagama Sekera, Sakvā Lihini (1962; repr., Colombo: Godage and Brothers, 2005), 94: 


ihala velé ismatté 

diya habarala mal gollé 
nila varala ļamāda helālā 
bimata nami oya kavd6 
pala nelanné 

nila nuvan dālavarin 
vāssa vasinnē 


pahala velē puran vela 
val bihi vī giya hēnē 
mama taniyama kānsiyen 
kumbura kotanavā 
äta inna umbé muna 
hité áádenavà 

29. Sekera, Sakvā Lihini, 94: 
nava vāssata vāva pirilā 
kekatiya mal uda ādilā 
ē atatayi mé atatayi 
nami vanenava 
é vaturen vela saruvi 
goyama pahenava 


30. Sekera, Sakva Lihini, 94: 


nila goyama kiri vadila 
ran asvan nelana data 
nahgo apata ámbul aran 
velata varenné 


31. On Sekera and double meaning, see Garrett Field, “Handa Eliya (the Moonlight): 
Mahagama Sekeras Experimental Prose,’ Sagar: A South Asia Research Journal 21 (2013): 
16-27. 
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32. Translated by Ranjini Obeyesekere, in Sinhala Writing and the New Critics (Colom- 
bo: Gunasena, 1974), 102. The original Sinhala stanza is cited in Wimal Dissanayake et al., 
Sinhala Jana Kavi Sangrahaya (1975; repr., Colombo: Adhyapana Prakashana Departamen- 
tuva, 2009), 23: 


lassana himavaté mā vi pāsennē 

duk dena ali atun panna harinné 
rakmen deviyané vela bat budinné 
duppatkama nisayi mama pal rakinné 


33. W.D. Amaradeva is the songs composer and vocalist. I thank Ravinda Mahaga- 
masekera for making suggestions to improve this translation. Sekera, Sakva Lihini, 83: 


pilé pádura hénata aragena enava 

elà pádura mássé ehi sátapenava 
rata wiyapu at deka mata ` sihiwenava 
hité dukata etakota kavi kiyawenava 


34. Sekera, Sakvā Lihini, 84: 


umbē karata mal mālā gotannata 
madu mal pipenavā hēnē vāta digata 
umbē katin gī sīpada ahannata 
tavamat girav enavā pera puruddata 


35. For a comprehensive list of Sekera’s dramas and literary works, see H. M. Moratu- 
vagama, ed., Mahagama Sēkera saha Kalāva (1978; repr., Colombo: Godage and Brothers, 
2002), 190—94. 

36. Donald J. Harvey, introd. to The White Company, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1962), x. 

37. Translated by Ranjini Obeyesekere, Portraits of Buddhist Women: Stories from the 
Saddharmaratnāvaliya (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2001), 117. 

38. Mahagama Sekera, Hansagītaya saha Venat Nirmāņa (Colombo: Godage and Broth- 
ers, 1996), 11: 


vyakhyayaka: 

sorek viya pera rajagaha ^ puravara 
galak sēma hita hadi dādi editara 
pasak ohuge ruva dákalà ādara 
sitak kumariyata upanayi eka vara 
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39. To make the executioner's song more intense Sekera switched meters from quatrains 
having end-rhyme and sixteen mātrā per line to a set of fourteen lines, each having fourteen 
mātrā divided into two groups of seven. Notice, also, in the transliteration the close atten- 
tion Sekera paid to consonance and assonance (bolded). Sekera, Hansagitaya saha Venat 
Nirmāņa, 12: 


ya deka nā rata norata ` báüdenné 
ādarayē näta mal pala — ganné 
adaraya ma vayirayata härennē 
bērū ata yali maru gena  enné 


vyākhyāyaka: 

kiyami puvata ema pada banda kav kara 
asan varada āta kuļuņen duru kara 
räňgum patan gannata kal ida hara 
devanna kadatira harinata avasara 


vadaka pirisa: 

hella kadu gena—mella nova sita 
kolla ka dana koyida bala ada 

asa nama gam—niyam janapada 
biyen vevula giyeya pera dina 

gal kulen ada—tallu karamuva 
billa kota mū—mārayā hata 
biyata pat sita—rayata nindi nata 
é da soru ada—vé da maru mata 
é vu uvadura—vi ya kelavara 
nomāta min pasu—saturu uvaduru 
vastu ati kala—rās va siti aya 

as va gos—nilamāssekut näta 
mārayā veta yanne nihanda va 
koyida bala ema daksakam ada 


40. Translated by R. Obeyesekere, Portraits of Buddhist Women, 119 (emphasis mine). 

41. A year earlier Sekera had published “Rata ha Norata” (Lust and disgust) in Vyanga 
(1960). “Rata ha Norata” consisted of two streams of consciousness from the perspectives of 
Kundalakési and the thief. Sekera employed a colloquial Sinhala dialect so that the reader in 
1960 could relate to the scenario. See Sekera and Jayatilake, Vyangā, 48-51. 
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42. I thank Ravinda Mahagamasekera for making suggestions to improve this transla- 
tion Sekera, Hansagitaya saha Venat Nirmāna, 22: 


anna balan sanīda ran tātiyen 

sudu sita gangul galana 

hada soka tāvul nivanā. 

chandana pallava kokila kūjana 
sangitayé patali // 

sundara mē vana gulma yahan gāba 
adara bas kiyana—handa— 

dévini! kan pinana. 


atpasuren turu pembarayan banda 
banda sené sitini 
liya val patali gosini 
43. Lubomir Doležel, Heterocosmica: Fiction and Possible Worlds (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1998), 199—226. 
44. Mahagama Sekera, Maknisdda Yat (1964; repr., Colombo: Godage and Brothers, 
2007), V: 


“mama numba kada bifida dama 


alutin nirmanaya karami” yi. 
kaviya samajayata kiya. 


ebasata samajayata hina giyéya. 
“mama numba kada bifida dama 


alutin nirmanaya karami” yi 
samājaya kaviyata kiya. 


45. Sekera, Maknisāda Yat, 1-2: 


tava sulu mohotin 

heta 

ada veyi. 

tak. tak. tak. tak. 

yakada pāvahan payalā 

nānīgagena nānīgagena simenti padipela 
istoppuvé kārakeyi. 


ivasillak nomātiva 


dora ārapan dora árapan 
tak. tak. tak. 


kavuda? kavuda? 


mama! 
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mama kiyanne? 
ada! 

kē īyē? 

īyē giyā atītayata 


balapan umba āvidin pāndarin 
kāduvā magē hīna 


mama hitiyē atita Sri vibhūtiiyen. 


hadi demalut palava hara 
sirilaka eka sésat kara 


balav deása hara anurapura nuvara 
himav kulu sadisi maha dagab vehera. 


46. Moonstones are decorative semicircular stone slabs that were popular in ancient 
Sinhala kingdoms. Their depictions represent the cycle of rebirth. Sekera, Maknisāda Yat, 2: 


tavamat umba inné 

atītayē abin matin 

jaravasa gal kanu ada vatila 

satidakada pahana uda tana kola vātilā 
và kaňdu bindī mada vaturē erilā 
atitaya mari polovata dirālā 


47. Sekera, Maknisāda Yat, 2: 


rakinnata hāduvat 

rakinna bā eya 

atītayē maha ātuvan vū gasa 
kālayē suļangin mulinidirī giya 
nāvatat bā buma pāla karavannata 
pohorata lüvat malakada kā mola 


talavatthu kathan 
48. Sekera, Maknisdda Yat, 3: 


dora āralā balapan 

pāyayi tava mohotin nava hiru rās 
ira sēvaya karamin 

siripā kahdu mundunin 

sivanadi [sic] padam 

paradisaya 

bava [sic] adam maleyi 
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49. Sekera, Maknisāda Yat, 3: 


gud monin kristin 
vanakkam nadaraja 
vanakkam mohomad 
ayubovan 

atta tamayi. 


» 


50. Robert N. Kearney, "Ceylon: A Year of Consolidation,’ Asian Survey 4, no. 2 (1964): 730. 

51. Neil DeVotta, Blowback: Linguistic Nationalism, Institutional Decay, and Ethnic Con- 
flict in Sri Lanka (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2004), 128. 

52. The term your may have referred to Sekeras wife, Kusumalatha Suraweera, whom he 
married in 1963. Sekera, Maknisdda Yat, 6: 


oben mat 

magen obat 

unusum vi sitina vita 

daval pāyana sanda men 
yantam mata matak venava 
iyé peréda davasaka 

préma kala gāhāņiyakata 
obata vada aya venasya. 
indunil agé deása 

ratupul āgē detola 

varala sikipil 

debāma indusav 

gamanin nāliya parayana. . . . [sic] 
mihi bata surangana. 


53. Sekera, Maknisāda Yat, 7: 


ita vada mama obata adareyi 
maknisadayat: 

oba ma men minis kenek, 
mas lē ata naharin sādi 
dayāva, īrsyāva 

ātmārthaya, kopaya 

minisat gati guņa āti. 


mē šarīraya nam muttekin māņikakin 
marāvekin pabaluvekin ranekin 

ridiyekin nimiyē noveyi. 

ātin masin naharin leyin 

vamanin asūchiyen 

badadivin dalabuyen 

dayadiyen pūsāyen kanīdulin saiida midulen 
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54. George Keyt is a Sri Lankan painter; Tissa Ranasinghe is a Sri Lankan sculptor. 
Sekera, Maknisāda Yat, 7-8: 


e baňdu vu kayak tula 

obagé hadavata vani 
sundaratvayak tibima 
asiriyakya 

sama tānama mama sevvemi 
sundaratvaya kotāna vēdāyi 
jūrj kit gà sāyam ātulata 
amaradéva gà giyaka 

tissage siva pratimavaka 
avukana anurapura natabun mada 
antimédi mata hamuviya 
minisagé hada tula eya 


kotaram dadi hadak vuvada 
yam davasaka 

daya diyen ardra vi 

kafdulu salana mohotak ata 
viduru minak sé babalana 

é hadavata 

ē mohotehi atlata gena 
balanu mānava 

mē mihipita kisima deyak 

ē taram sundara nāta. 


55. Sekera, Maknisāda Yat, 13: 


meyayi mā upan gama 
mavu piyan upan gama 
mī mutun upan gama 


56. I thank Ravinda Mahagamasekera for making suggestions to improve this transla- 
tion. Sekera, Maknisāda Yat, 13: 


ranvan ipanāllē ranchu gāsī 
mī māssan pem keli kelī 
nilvan lā goyamē pēli sādī 
gam dāriyan 

gī gayamin val nelāpu... 
gama! 


57. Sekera, Maknisāda Yat, 13: 


gama hinen daka gama gana ahdanné 
gamata gohin gama habahin bala! 
hinen topa dakna 

chamatkarayak ehi nata 
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58. I thank Ravinda Mahagamasekera for helping me to translate this passage. Sekera, 
Maknisāda Yat, 14: 


āsata nopenena alasa gamanin 
pāveyi pāsi pirī hiravunu āla. 
hisa bū gā tatta bimen 
pāla avadiva avata balayi 
paktériya avata máveyi 
kuda nagara 
kasippu 
ganika nivasa 

59. Sekera, Maknisāda Yat, 18: 


opisi yanta kal 
velava dan hariyi 
kiya semen semen 
erat udava eyi. 


60. Sekera, Maknisāda Yat, 26-27: 


mohotak asa piyū kalata 
magen bohē ta vehesena 
agé sihin digati muhuna 
satutu sina koksan suda 


mage dāsē māvī peneyi.... 


vel eli madden 
nil kandu yāyen 


kokku ran ran ran 

gal amunen piyamba 

gal amunen 

nana agé 

nitamba ālunu diya reddé 
ralla vagé 

lā goyamé nilla vagē 

krin krin krin krin 

halo! halo! 


thu 
Ov. OV. 
stok ivarayi. 


CONCLUSION 


1. On Sir Sourindro Mohun Tagore, see Charles Capwell, “Music and Nationalism, 
in The Garland Encyclopedia of World Music, vol. 5, South Asia: The Indian Subcontinent 
(New York: Routledge, 2000), 431-40; and Charles Capwell, “Marginality and Musicology 
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in Nineteenth-Century Calcutta: The Case of Sourindro Mohun Tagore,’ in Comparative 
Musicology and Anthropology of Music: Essays on the History of Ethnomusicology, ed. Bruno 
Nettl and Philip V. Bohlman (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991), 228-43. 

2. There are welcome exceptions to this trend. See Francesca Orsini’s discussion of 
popularity and commercial viability in Hindi literature. The Hindi Public Sphere, 1920-1940: 
Language and Literature in the Age of Nationalism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 
52-89. 

3. I thank Amanda Weidman for framing the issue in this way. 

4. Unlike the radicals who rose to prominence in the 1970s, Sinhalese songwriters and 
poets in the 1950s and 1960s never used song and poetry to make direct interventions in 
politics. 

5. On this matter, see Sascha Ebeling, Colonizing the Realm of Words: The Transforma- 
tion of Tamil Literature in Nineteenth-Century South India (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 2010), 250. 

6. Deepika Bahri, Native Intelligence: Aesthetics, Politics, and Postcolonial Literature 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2003), 20. 
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